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THE CITY CHURCH 
CHAPTER I 


THE CITY CHURCH AND FAMILY LIFE 
1. The Ideal of the Home and of Marriage 


THE strength of American civilization is the home 
life of her people. Our boast is the sanctity and per- 
manence of the home, and the glory of our opportunities 
in the Western world is the offer of private home life to 
every man who desires its blessings. 

The state regards marriage as a legal contract or as 
a status growing out of the contract and throws around 
it the safeguards of its educational, regulative and pro- 
tective systems. Christianity views the institution of 
marriage as the divine method of conserving the human 
race, and it safeguards the family through its moral and 
spiritual sanctions. As an interpretation of the thought 
of God, marriage is a relation between one man and one 
woman during the life of both the contracting parties, 
to be maintained as the highest type of love, joy, and mu- 
tual sacrifice. 

If the ideal of Christianity regarding the family life 
is properly understood and thoroughly incorporated into 
the thought of the world, the home will never be dis- 
placed as the central agency in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. If the view held by Christianity is correct, nothing 
is normal in modern life that destroys the integrity or 
stability of the home, or that takes from it its chief func- 
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2. The Relation of Housing Problems to Family 
Life 


The problem of family life in cities is vitally related 
to the real estate question. A very large proportion of 
people in cities live in rented houses. It is not true by 
any means that family life in a rented house cannot 
be complete, or that children reared in such homes can- 
not be prepared for the best citizenship; but such life 
does certainly prove that many comforts and even neces- 
sities are denied to a large number of people who con- 
tribute to the ongoing of city life. 

The significant fact is not that the ownership of a 
house rests in someone other than the occupant, but in 
the character of family life that the conditions develop. 
If health and comfort, morality and peace, efficiency and 
progress can be secured in rented homes as well as in 
those that are owned by the people who occupy them, then 
the question of real estate has little place in a discussion 
of general family life. But when the question of rented 
homes is viewed in association with overcrowded tene- 
ments, minute flats, unsanitary and poorly constructed 
buildings; and when the prevalence of such houses is 
part of a system of greed and neglect contributing to 
impoverished health, wasted intellect and degenerate mor- 
als, then the significance of family life in rented quar- 
ters becomes vivid. It is almost a matter of mere con- 
jecture in many of the growing cities of the country 
how many families are herded in unfit habitations; but 
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it is a matter so vitally related to morality, education 
and moral progress that it ought not longer to be left 
to uncertainty or casual inference. 

By far the greater number of persons living in cities, 
and the larger problems of health, morals and intelli- 
gence, are involved in the housing of the poor. In cities 
with a greater number of tenement houses, families are 
fewer in proportion to the total population than in cities 
that do not present the tenement house problem. In 
overcrowded tenements it is easy for all those evils to 
flourish whose tendency is to destroy family life. The 
same destruction comes also from the unwholesome and 
neglected separate houses located on back streets and 
alleys, and this form of housing presents a distinct evil 
in almost all the growing cities in our land. 

The state recognizes the importance of the home life 
of its citizens when it undertakes by governmental ac- 
tion to regulate the influences which surround the home; 
and there still is much that the state ought to do in order 
to insure community safety and welfare. The first duty 
of the state is to establish a building code and a sanitary 
code, and to require all builders, owners, agents and ten- 
ants to conform to a certain standard in matters of ven- 
tilation, plumbing, sanitation, crowding, water supply and 
repairs. Unless the state exercises constant watchful- 
ness in these particulars, there will inevitably be poorly 
built and overcrowded tenement houses, dilapidated out- 
houses, unsanitary shacks, inadequate garbage removal, 
with all the accompanying evils of weakened vitality, 
immorality, ignorance, pauperism and similar human 
vices. 

Indirect control of housing matters by the state may be 
attained by adequate police and fire protection, the regu- 
lation of public utilities, the proper equipment of the 
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public schools, playgrounds and public parks, the main- 
tenance of children’s courts and reformatories, and the 
wisest planning for the life and activity of its citizens 
in the years to come. But perhaps the most noteworthy 
contribution the organized government can make to the 
home life of the people is in presenting an object lesson 
of strict business honesty, unselfishness and a high moral 
purpose in all the relations it sustains to the people. 
A city or a state ought to safeguard its good name with 
just as much solicitude as a father seeks to leave an un- 
tarnished reputation to his own children. 

The housing problem resolves itself into the problem 
of building and maintaining structures where children 
may be safely born and nurtured; so that they may come 
into possession of their rights to life, happiness and use- 
fulness. It is at this point that the fundamental duty 
and function of the city church become operative. Re- 
sponsibility for another’s welware, love that seeks a broth- 
er’s good and the Golden Rule in daily conduct are the 
principles upon which reform is to be projected. If every 
man practiced a spirit of kindness and brotherhood there 
would be no housing problem; for the problem that now 
exists in gigantic proportions grows out of human greed, 
human neglect, human hardheartedness. Every church, 
therefore, that seeks by all means to create a more abound- 
ing spirit of human brotherhood is assisting in the elimi- 
nation of the city’s house problem. 


3. Marriage in American Cities 


Lhe last available statistics show that in the United 
States there are a total of 31,864,862 persons who are or 
who have been married, this being 42 per cent of the 
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population. The average annual number of marriages 
for four years is as follows: + 


Un ae he a a ee 786,132 
COOSA aie k at. ea Wii ote AT 781,145 
POOR erat ss, Meat emene se a 804,787 
Gee hs ee eee ee 853,290 


Inhabitants of our larger cities do not return as large 
a proportion of marriages as do the dwellers in the coun- 
try and smaller cities. Professor Wilcox ? has shown that 
in the city of New York 67 per cent of the adult men 
are or have been married. The cities of Chicago and 
Philadelphia show each 67 per cent of married men, 
while the states of Illinois and Pennsylvania show re- 
spectively 72 per cent and 73 per cent of married men. 
The city of St. Louis has 65 per cent of her adult men 
married, while the state of Missouri has 76 per cent. In 
California, however, the difference is very slight. The 
city of San Francisco shows 55 per cent of its adult men 
married, while the state shows 57 per cent. This would 
seem to indicate that in California, at least, the condi- 
tions making against family life were almost equal in city 
and country. Professor Wilcox concludes that if the same 
marriage rate prevailed in the cities asin the country dis- 
tricts of the same state, New York City would have 60,000 
more married men; Philadelphia 23,000 more; Chicago 
25,000; St. Louis 19,000, and a similar increase would 
be observed in other large cities. This fact is certainly 
significant as showing the tendency of a disproportionate 
number in the cities to refrain from the responsibilities 
of home life. Whether that fact is also related to other 
facts, such as the high cost of living, boarding house 

17The statistics of ie Thirteenth Census are not yet available on 


the subject of family life. ; 
2 Wilcox: “The American City,’’ Ch. IV, V. 
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problems and the prevalence of social immoralities, is 
a matter to be investigated in each city throughout the 
land. 


4. The Problem of Divorce 


The instability of the modern family is indicated by 
the prevalence of divorce, which is a complex term 
representing a variety of abnormal conditions each work- 
ing to the destruction of the home. In order to under- 
stand the causes of the disintegration of the home, we 
must consider three things: First, the disruption of the 
home as indicated by the number of divorces; second, 
the cause of divorce; third, the remedy for divorce 
through governmental and religious interference. 

The United States has the unenviable reputation of 
leading the world in the record of divorce. The number 
of divorces granted in the year 19061 was 72,062. . For 
the years 1902 to 1906 inclusive the number of divorces 
for all causes was 333,642. These five years show a steady 
increase in the number of decrees granted. The figures 
for the five years are as follows: 1902 — 62,480; 1903 — 
64,925; 1904—66,199; 1905 — 67,976; 1906 — 72,062. 
During the forty years following 1867 there were 1,274,341 
divorces in the United States. The increase year by 
year for this period was more startling than the aggre- 
gate. At the beginning the annual number of decrees 
was 9,937. But during the forty years the number in- 
creased seven and one-half times, while for the same 
years the general population increased only ninety-nine 
per cent. In other words, divorce increased more than 
three and three-fourths times as fast as the population. 

In the year 1906 when the United States had 72,062 

1See Census Bulletin on ‘Marriage and Divorce,” 1906. The 


returns of the Thirteenth Census are not published at the time of this 
writing. 
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divorces, all the rest of the Christian world had only 
about 40,000. Throughout the United States the number 
of divorces averages about one to every twelve marriages. 
In Switzerland, the European republic which most nearly 
resembles the United States in ideas of freedom and 
education, the divorce rate is about one to every twenty-two 
marriages. In France there is one divorce to every thirty 
marriages; in Germany one to every forty-four mar- 
riages; and in England one to every four hundred mar- 
riages. In many European countries the influence of 
both state and Church law is unfavorable to the granting 
of divorces. But that fact affords little consolation to 
those who view the disintegration of the American family 
in the presence of better state laws and better Church 
regulation than Europe offers its citizens. 

The average of one divorce to every twelve marriages 
in the United States does not indicate the actual condi- 
tion in certain states. The state of Washington claims 
one divorce for every four marriages; Montana one di- 
vorce to every five marriages; Colorado, Texas, Arkansas, 
Indiana and Maine, one divorce to six marriages; Ohio, 
Missouri, Kansas, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, one 
divorce to eight marriages. 

In some cities the divorce rate is much _ higher 
than that for any of the states. According to Professor 
Ellwood 1 in the year 1903 there was one divorce in Kansas 
City, Missouri, for every four marriages, and in the city 
of San Francisco, one divorce for every three marriages. 
If the present condition and rate of increase is an indica- 
tion of constant tendencies in the United States, we can 
readily agree with the prediction of Professor Wilcox who 
estimates that if we continue as we are now going, by 
1950 one-fourth of all marriages in the United States will 


1Bllwood: “ Sociology and Modern Social Problems,’”? Ch. III, VII. 
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end in divorcee, and by 1990 one-half of all the marriages 
will be so terminated. 

For the forty years between 1867 and 1906 the divorce 
rate in the cities was much greater than in the country 
and small towns; much higher among the native born 
population than among immigrants; higher among non- 
religious than among church members, and higher among | 
Protestants than among the Roman Catholics and Jews. 
Almost two-thirds of the total number of decrees during 
this period, or a total of 845,652 were granted to wives in 
suits against their husbands, and in 506,076 cases chil- 
dren were involved in the separation. 

The causes of divorce reveal a serious situation de- 
serving the most careful treatment. A few instances of 
decrees granted for trivial causes may perhaps be found 
in every city and state, but the real significance of di- 
vorce is in the serious nature of the causes that are 
alleged as the ground for separation between man and 
wife. The causes stated in the decrees are ranked as 
follows: Desertion, 38.8 per cent; cruelty 20.2 per cent; 
adultery 17.4 per cent; drunkenness 4 per cent; failure 
to provide 3.3 per cent; all other causes both serious and 
trivial 10.3 per cent. 

During the years 1902-1906 decrees were granted to 
husbands on petitions against their wives for causes as 
follows: 


Total for the five years ............... 109,241 
Horsdesertiony wicca reise 54,142 
Horicrueltyiaocerrecinetactecee ta: 13,678 
Horvaduiltery: Myc seseseaes eens 29,526 
Port drunkennessin ce eeeyeieiret ners 1,093 
For failure to provide ........... 3 


Decrees granted to wives on petition against their hus- 
bands for the same period are as follows: 


1“ Marriage and Divorce.’’ Bulletin of the Census Bureau, 1906. 
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Total for the five years ............. 224,401 
WorRdeserbion uy a eeirs os aide oats 74,018 
HorMenel Gyan cc tars totter. shoe ele 64,541 
ROT RAGUICOR Vm atresies erat: eects 21,360 
Borsdrunkenness gy eniee sve vickeias 11,942 
For failure to provide.......... 12,779 


The true cause that has sundered the marriage bond 
may not always be stated in the suit for divorce, and for 
this reason it is readily granted that drunkenness and 
unfaithfulness may occur in a larger number of in- 
stances than the figures indicate. Desertion may be, and 
doubtless is, in many instances an alternative statement 
for unfaithfulness; cruelty and failure to provide may 
result from habitual drunkenness, and many vices that 
render marriage intolerable may be implied in the one 
specific charge entered in the action. 

But it is nevertheless true that desertion, cruelty, adul- 
tery, drunkenness and failure to provide existed to an 
unbearable degree in: the lives of at least 333,642 married 
men and women. In other words, during five years 166,- 
821 homes in the United States were unable to endure 
longer the vice, depravity, brutality and degradation into 
which they were plunged, and were willing rather to adver- 
tise their disgrace to the world than to endure it longer in 
silence. How many other homes were on the border line 
of a similar disruption no man. living can say. It is cer- 
tain, however, that a total of one hundred and sixty-six 
thousand additional homes have been cast upon society’s 
trash-heap since these figures were gathered. 

It is of vital importance that the student of American 
home life understand thoroughly the causes which un- 
derlie the appearance of divorce. It is wholly useless to 
denounce the evil without correcting the conditions which 
produce it, for if the conditions are allowed to continue, 
divorce will be the most logical and the inevitable conse- 
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quence. Unless a remedy is found for the fundamental 
causes, divorce may well be regarded as the best corrective 
of violated marriage vows. 

Why is there so much desertion by husbands and wives 
of the home which they have undertaken to build, so 
much cruelty, unfaithfulness, drunkenness, failure of the 
material support which the heads of families are ex- 
pected to provide, so much tragic trifling with holy things 
on the part of the American home builders? Are we pro- 
ducing a race of degenerates, so that the most sacred in- 
stitution of our civilization is in danger of complete de- 
struction? Let us inspect the causes which lie back of 
the complaint. 

The first condition which leads to the destruction of 
the human family is the simple fact of hard-hearted, sin- 
ful humanity. Cruelty, desertion, unfaithfulness, drunk- 
enness, negligence, are not to be passed over as mere 
indications of frivolity and light-hearted conduct. They 
are sins.and nothing can be done to correct them until 
their fearful nature'and consequence are recognized. The 
remedy must be sought in a change of heart, in a clear- 
cut and distinct recognition of human responsibility and 
a definite regard for the dignity of human life. Upon this 
point the city church has no uncertain mission. 

The second fundamental evil whose end is the destruc- 
tion of married happiness is the unwise choice of life 
companionship. Many young people have themselves 
grown up in homes where no emphasis is placed upon love 
and purity as the foundation of human happiness, and 
many others have forgotten the instruction when they 
come to the selection of a husband or wife. Hasty and 
ill-timed marriages are not able to endure the stress and 
strain of every-day life. Discontent follows the discovery 
of uncongenial temperaments; and the absence of mutual 
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sympathy and cooperation combined with the lack of 
guiding principles of moral conduct, makes a downfall 
-almost inevitable. The duty of the city church upon this 
subject is unmistakable and unceasing. 

Parents are much to be blamed for the lack of an ideal 
in the essential facts of life, and altogether too few ser- 
mons on the principles of home-making are preached in 
the hearing of the young. In the churches, whenever 
preachers make passing references to love, courtship and 
marriage, a smile of amusement approaching vulgarity 
passes over the faces of even cultured audiences. Upon 
these questions American audiences reveal a lack of 
reverence that does not adhere even to barbarian society. 
Preachers themselves are often guilty of the extreme folly 
of referring to love between unmarried persons in a way 
to produce merriment or contempt. Nothing is more su- 
premely stupid than the disposition to make a joke of 
these most sacred affairs, and in nothing do preachers and 
public speakers stand more thoroughly condemned than 
in thus exploiting the most sacred things of life for the 
purpose of cheap wit. The duty of the minister is to 
uphold in sermon and exhortation the sanctity of the 
marriage bond and the divine nature of human love. 

All of us contribute to the conditions which make di- 
vorce easy and inevitable when we in any degree sanction 
a decay of the purely religious theory of marriage and 
the home relation. Lax notions upon these questions are 
a sure indication of moral and racial degeneracy. If the 
choosing of life partners is ever to become as wise and holy 
as our most serious thought would make it, we must plan 
definitely for the more adequate instruction of youth in 
the fundamentals which make happiness possible. 

Public and private instruction must be given to show 
that love is based upon mutual respect, sympathy and co- 
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operation. Young men and women must be taught to 
expect the highest blessings of home life only through 
the development of all the powers of mind and heart. 
Mutual love and respect must inspire them to the most 
unselfish and unwearied search for the attainment of 
the true nobility of life. The Scriptural ideal of mar- 
riage is that it is as sacred as the relation between Christ 
and the Church, and as binding as life itself. When these 
ideals decay, the home is without security. 

A third factor leading to the destruction of family life 
is found in the industrial conditions under which the 
modern home is compelled to exist. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes in America are exploited by mills and 
factories for the purpose of finding workers. The day 
has passed apparently forever when the father is the 
natural and sufficient bread winner for his family. The 
mother and children are drawn into the struggle for an 
existence. Thousands of little children know nothing of 
their mother’s care and attention through the day. They 
are handed over to the day home or the kindergarten 
while the mother takes her place among the toilers of 
the nation. Unnumbered homes in every large and grow- 
ing city are no longer institutions for the rearing of chil- 
dren, but are work shops where children live but receive 
little love and solicitude. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, but quite definitely and surely, 
men and women grow tired of each other in the fierce 
struggle which these conditions impose. In too many 
cases the husband discovers that the attractiveness has 
gone from the face and character of her who was formerly 
the inspiration of his life and conduct. The wife likewise 
too often loses the sense of companionship through the 
days of toil and drudgery which her husband endures, 
and admiration sinks to the level of mere toleration or 
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else gives way to complete dissatisfaction. Especially is 
this true when husband and wife toil together in the same 
shop and see nothing ahead of them through the days 
but weary bodies, unattractive homes, unrealized ideals, 
and a constant giving away of their better natures. 

The unyielding labor conditions of the time give little 
opportunity for the proper disposition of leisure hours, 
and have no regard for the congenial delights of home 
life as an asset in business. The logical reactions of an 
overworked body and a flagging mind are drunkenness, 
brutal sport and gratification of the animal passions. 
Without a doubt the sanctity of the marriage bond does 
often survive the unnatural burden put upon it by modern 
industry, but too often it snaps under the strain. If 
the home is to be preserved as the nation’s chief agency 
in education and morals, labor conditions must be ren- 
dered more human, more sympathetic, more brotherly. 

The decay of the home accompanies all forms of un- 
employment. Religion and morality in any vital form 
can scarcely be said to exist except in that portion of 
society which finds continuous employment at congenial, 
useful and adequately compensated labor. The home is 
the first institution to suffer from the failure of the essen- 
tial virtues of manhood. From the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and the unemployable come the tramps, beggars, 
and the parasites of society; it matters little whether the 
non-working classes are extra-poor or ultra-rich, the re- 
sults are the same. 

A fourth factor in the modern conditions favoring 
divorce is the increasing independence of woman. In 
America above all other countries of the world, the rights 
and privileges of women are coming to be recognized in 
politics, professional life, education and commercial ac- 
tivities. In the enlarging complexity of American life, 
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woman is demonstrating her ability as an efficient and thor- 
oughly competent colaborer with man. It is perhaps true 
that these opportunities for a wide career have caused 
some women. to become dissatisfied with the routine of 
household drudgery and child-bearing. But it is no less 
true that it has produced an impatience with the brutality 
and stupidity of men who attempt to exercise lordship 
over them. It is inconceivable that women should be 
forever pleased with a home life that makes no provision 
for their culture and ethical ideals, and that permits 
no exercise of their social instincts or executive powers. 
The progress of woman has equalled, if not excelled, the 
advancement of man, and the modern home must be ad- 
justed to meet the fact. Many a woman to-day will seek 
the relief offered by the divorce court rather than sub- 
mit in silence to the uncongenial and cruel life which 
fifty years ago would have been accepted as a part of a 
“common lot.” All that is good in the “woman move- 
ment” of the day, and that is much in every direction, 
must be embodied in the desire to strengthen the home 
and make it equal to the demands of an enlarging civiliza- 
tion. If the agitation for larger rights and privileges of 
women results in increasing the nobility and unselfishness 
of men in the home relation, it must be accepted as an 
element of good, and divorce growing out of the fact 
must be accepted as a prophecy of a better day. 


5. Methods of City Church Activity 


It is the duty of the church to cooperate with political 
and educational agencies to reorganize the home in the 
light of all the facts and forces which are playing about 
it. Regulation of marriage and divorce should be at- 
tempted in the following directions: 
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(1) Marriage itself should be more difficult, more seri- 
ous and religious, and those who are about to enter upon 
it should be required to weigh its consequences. Secret 
and runaway marriages should be discouraged as childish 
trifling with the most important issues of life. Minis- 
ters and magistrates should be penalized before the law 
for solemnizing a hasty, thoughtless marriage contract. 
There. should be more stringent requirements regarding 
the publication of license and the banns; and inquiring 
into the health, morals and past life of the contracting 
parties. All this should be done in the interest of the 
sanctity of the home life which in theory has always been 
advocated by the Church. It is stupidity bordering on 
erime to speak of the divine relation between husband 
and wife and to bewail the prevalence of divorce, and yet 
make little or no attempt to acquaint young people with 
the serious nature of the step which they are contem- 
plating. That there is a crime in this matter has been 
recognized by some of the advanced states of the Union 
in their laws forbidding marriage to persons aftlicted 
with disease resulting from social vice, and those habitu- 
ally criminal or morally degenerate. 

(2) There should be a more serious and thoughtful 
regulation of the act of granting divorces. The average 
time which a court spends in hearing evidence and getting 
at the facts upon which decrees are granted is said to 
be fifteen minutes, which is in itself an indication of the 
thoughtlessness with which we regard a living tragedy. 
The state as a party to the marriage contract should be 
present in the person of attorneys and should have the 
right to produce witnesses and conduct cross examinations 
in every divorce suit. If criminal conduct is alleged as 
a ground for divorce, the suit should be transferred to 
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the criminal court and the evidence sufficient to grant 
divorce should be competent as evidence in a criminal suit. 
The granting of divorce should not be the end of the 
matter, for the dissolution of the home is an injury to 
the most sacred institution of the state, and one who of- 
fends against its safety and integrity should be held by the 
court as an enemy of its peace and dignity. The matter 
should not be ended until the court sentences the guilty 
party to suffer the penalty fixed by law for his offense. 
The individual church also should require the guilty 
party in a divorce proceeding, if a communicant, to an- 
swer to its law and discipline. 

(8) The Church and the state should cooperate in reg- 
ulation of the privileges of remarriage after divorce. If 
the guilty party is not allowed to remarry, it is a serious 
question whether or not the innocent should be granted 
the right. If the guilty is forbidden the right to re- 
marry, it is withheld either as a punishment for the 
offense which led to divorce or as a presumption of mar- 
riage which the offense has not wholly annulled. If mar- 
tiage is withheld on the theory of punishment, it is 
clearly a confessed failure in producing the desired re- 
sult in amendment of life, for it leads to greater laxness 
of morals by removing from the guilty any motive of 
restraint which he previously held. If the presumption 
of continued marriage is true of the guilty, it is true 
also of the innocent, and remarriage in either case is 
only a legalized form of bigamy. The city church has 
a clear obligation to help in the formation of a pub- 
lic conscience upon the rights of marriage after di- 
vorce. 

But granting that the status of divorced persons is a 
question upon which difference of opinion may well exist, 
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it is possible so to regulate remarriage as to prevent much 
of the scandal associated with it.1 

Licenses granting new marriages to divorced persons 
should state the facts of a previous contract and the 
method of its termination, and should publish these facts 
in the interest of general education. Continued failure 
of the states to reach a satisfactory solution of the evils 
of divorce should be sufficient ground for Federal regula- 
tion, for “the Nation is the Home writ large.” 

The city church has a wide and unusual opportunity 
for far-reaching usefulness in educating its young peo- 
ple in character building, in the sanctity of marriage and 
the divine nature of the home, thus preventing the failure 
that awaits so large a number in future years. The 
home can never be protected through legislative action 
and coercive regulation alone. The law is an invaluable 
agency, but not a substitute for character. 

Church and state should cooperate in securing uniform 
legislation on all the more important phases of general 
family life and should carry on a ceaseless campaign of 
education in order to solidify public sentiment and con- 
science on the matters at issue. Through the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, through 
Governors’ Conferences and other national and interna- 
tional organizations, and through the bulletins of the 
Census Bureau, invaluable information is being se- 
cured and sent broadcast throughout the land. Our duty 
is plain and unmistakable. It is nothing short of the 


1The laws of the state should require a large interval of time be- 
tween divorce and a subsequent marriage, and should require proofs of 
an amendment of character before a second license is issued. If a 
previous marriage has been terminated because of cruelty, drunkenness 
or immorality, what security has the state against a repetition of the 
failure to maintain the home if these vices still exist? The only pro- 
tection of the home is the character of the home makers, and the state 
is surely within its rights when it safeguards its institutions against 


self-confessed failures. 
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creation of the type of family life that will stand the 
test of our complex modern society and produce the citi- 
zen which the new world is demanding. 


6. Methods of Investigation 


Groups of studious men and women under an experi- 
enced leader should undertake the serious study of the 
problem of the “City Church and Family Life” in the 
local community. Two supplementary methods may be 
pursued. 

(1) From documents and records. Every city church 
worker should be familiar with the bulletins of the census 
on population; reports of city boards of health, building 
commissioners, boards of education, boards of trade and 
similar commercial organizations; reports of charity or- 
ganization societies; bulletins of state bureaus of vital 
statistics; proceedings of church annual meetings, and 
city mission boards, digests of state laws, municipal char- 
ters and ordinances, special publications and the daily 
newspapers. 

These sources will reveal facts which church workers 
wish to know, e. g., the number and size of families in 
the state and in the city; the population included in 
family homes; the migration from country to city, and 
the special advantage, or disadvantage, offered by the 
city to home builders; the effect of wages and rents upon 
separate home life; the ratio of marriages, births and 
deaths in country and city population; the occupation 
of heads of families, and the duration and termination 
of married life. These facts, entered upon cards and kept 
for ready reference, will suggest the answer to the ques- 
tion: Is the Church adapting its activities to meet the 
needs of the family life in the city? 

(2) From the first hand investigations of local condi- 
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tions. In the pastor’s study or in the central office from 
which the investigations are conducted, cards should be 
prepared upon the following items, which should be an- 
swered upon blank lines: Name and address of the per- 
son about whom the information is desired; married or 
unmarried; how the marriage was terminated; age; occu- 
pation; wages; rent; living in separate home, boarding 
house, tenement or apartment; number of boarders or 
lodgers occupying the house or apartment; number in 
one room; material and condition of the building, 
whether a separate house or apartment taken as a whole; 
the general sanitary and health conditions of the house, 
yard and neighboring streets. 1 

The pastor or the leader of the group making a study 
of conditions should give those cards to intelligent per- 
sons to conduct the investigations. To make the work 
of gathering facts profitable, skill, patience and a well- 
developed social sense are necessary, but the difficulty of 
the task need not render valuable results impossible. 
Classes should be organized under competent leadership 
to study how to make community investigation, and to 
avoid the useless waste which has attended the ordinary 
church census. 

After the cards have been returned, the problem. will 
arise as to the interpretation to be put upon the facts 
contained in them. Here also patience and a social sense 
are necessary. Among the matters of importance which 
a thorough reading of the cards will reveal, the following 
will be of greatest significance. 

(1) The disproportionate number of unmarried young 
men and women in the city who are living apart from the 
influences of the home. How this fact stands related 

1Sample cards for investigating conditions may be obtained from 


the author or from the National Housing Association at 105 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 
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to other facts, such as the cost of living, transportation, 
amusements and recreations and social immorality, will 
become evident upon further study. 

(2) The advance of the tenement, apartment and board- 
ing house upon separate home life in growing cities. 
Corollary: If the home disappears from the future 

‘merican city, what will be the product of its substitute 
in patriotic, law-abiding and liberty-loving citizenship? 

The gathering of facts will be mere child’s play unless 
they are turned to practical service. The city church 
may be of service to the family life in the following di- 
rections: 

(1) Sermons from the pulpit upon the value of charac- 
ter rather than circumstances as the foundation of per- 
manent home life. 

(2) Public education through lectures, newspapers and 
class study of the conditions surrounding tenements and 
boarding houses, and the creation of sentiment favoring 
separate homes for all married persons. 

(3) Cooperation with public officials to insure the erec- 
tion and maintenance of all buildings for human occu- 
paney in strict conformity with laws governing land and 
room crowding, ventilation, fire protection, sanitation, 
health and education; and the encouragement of land- 
lords and real estate agents to build and maintain homes, 
not merely houses for rent. 

(4) Education of married persons and those about to 
be married in the divine beauty and design of the human 
home, and the sin which lies in its destruction. This 
can be done through the pulpit and through classes in 
the church organized for the study of general family 
life. 

(5) Employment of members of adult Bible classes, 
women’s societies and young people’s societies as friendly 
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visitors, leaders of clubs and home makers’ meetings. 

(6) Utilizing the church plant, and the energy and 
financial ability of church members, for more religious 
activity than the usual services of worship and devotion. 
In the absence of other sufficient agency, the city church 
ought to be a neighborhood house where the benefits of 
a well-organized and supervised home are extended to all 
the homeless men and women in its community. 

(7) Cooperation for the sake of economy and efficiency 
with other organizations, such as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Charity Organization Society and the Home Im- 
provement Association. An interchange of speakers and 
lecturers and the use of a common exhibit, will be profita- 
ble. 


Reading List 
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Ellwood: “ Sociology and Modern Social Problems,” Ch. 3, 7. 

Devine: “The Family and Social Work.” 

Rauschenbusch: “ Christianity and the Social Crisis,” Ch. 5. 

Bulletins of the National Housing Association, 105 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 

Report of Charity Organization Society, New York City. 


Reports of Thirteenth Census on Social and Economic Con- 
ditions of Family Life. 


Questions 


. What is the central institution of society? 

. What are the legal definitions of marriage? 

3. What are regulations concerning marriage in the state in 
which you live? 

4. In what does the Church ideal of marriage differ from the 

state ideals? 
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How many married persons are there in your city? 


. How does this number compare with the total number of 


married persons in the state? 


. What proportion of married persons in your city live in 


their own homes? 


. What are the figures of your city, of the families living in 


boarding houses and tenement houses? 


. How does the separate home influence the health and 


morals of children? 


. Discuss the relation between social health and the housing 


of the people. 


. Enumerate the duties of city government in housing re- 


form. 


. What should be the attitude of the city church toward 


housing matters? 


. Have you collected reliable facts concerning divorce in your 


city? 


. Why is divorce a city problem? 
. Compare the facts of divorce set forth in this chapter with 


the returns of the Thirteenth Census. 


. What are the causes of divorce discovered in your re- 


search? 


. Discuss the general causes of divorce. 
. What is the place of the Church in the correction of the 


evil of divorce? 


. What regulation of marriage and divorce should be at- 


tempted by the Federal Government? 


. Is your church adapting its activities to meet the needs 


of family life? 


CHAPTER II 


THE CITY CHURCH AND PUBLIC CARE OF 
CHILDREN 


1. General Value of School Systems 


America boasts of no institutions more worthy to exist 
than her educational systems. Free republics cannot sur- 
vive if the education of the youth is neglected, and liberty 
is a shallow pretense unless it is based upon the general 
intelligence of all the citizens. 

In relation to national home life the school systems 
furnish the essential standard of worth. If the schools 
supplement the homes, if they tend to render them per- 
manent and to enlarge their function, then their place 
is secure. If they become a substitute for the home, an 
enemy to it, or even an involuntary agent in its dissolu- 
tion, they become a disintegrating agent of questionable 
velue to modern life. 


2. The Kindergarten. 


The kindergarten is the first of the school agencies to 
make an appeal to the life of the child. In theory, the 
kindergarten attempts to give the little child complete 
self-expression and self-adjustment. A combination of 
play and work is necessary to a perfect unfolding of child 
nature. If it were possible for every child to have a 
due proportion of a mother’s care and companionship, and 
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to have all its little companions under the mother’s di- 
rections, there would still be a valuable work for the 
kindergarten to perform in guiding mental growth through 
a well-arranged system of gift work, and stimulating 
moral activity by means of social contact with various 
classes of children. : 

Very few parents, however, are able to give their chil- 
dren the complete moral training modern society de- 
mands. The character of the home itself is not adapted 
to the full round of training our complex civilization | 
makes essential. Few homes can provide the equipment 
for manual and art work, or can yield the space for 
games and plays imperative in childhood. Even if par- 
ents could give the time and thought and money to the 
preparation of the home to meet all the wants of child- 
hood, there would still be the demand for technical train- 
ing in child psychology and social life which the kin- 
dergarten provides. All the arguments, indeed, which 
justify the public school apply also to the kindergarten. 

But the justification for the kindergarten should not 
be an apology for its evils. The ease with which chil- 
dren may be sent away from home to secure early train- 
ing and play and find associates, renders some parents 
indifferent to the kind of home which they secure for 
their children. The tenement and cheap apartment house 
create a demand for the kindergarten; but the kinder- 
garten, by providing a playground, protection and in- 
struction for the children, destroys one of the chief argu- 
ments for abolishing the tenement and apartment as 
substitutes for the separate home. The only apology for 
the tenement is that it provides a temporary dwelling, 
while the heads of families are getting ready for home 
life. The kindergarten tends to make the tenement per- 
manent. If some other agency, charitable or benevolent, 
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takes care of the children, why should landlords and 
real estate speculators be concerned about smaller houses 
that yield less profit? No one can censure real estate 
brokers if they take a toll from public philanthropy. 

The kindergarten is rendered further necessary in mod- 
ern life because out of many homes both father and mother, 
as well as older children, are employed at the task of 
working for the family support. No longer is the father 
the sufficient bread-winner of the household. Kind- 
hearted benevolence or state funds may supply the need 
by caring for the child, but here again it may be true that 
one of the strongest reasons for keeping the mother at home 
is removed, and her presence in the mill is no longer con- 
sidered a calamity to the family. Who can blame em- 
ployers of labor if they also demand a toll from philan- 
thropy or public taxes? 

The kindergarten is a good thing when it fulfills its 
purpose to socialize the play and work of childhood, and 
when it is utilized for the training of children according 
to their developing traits and characters. It affords one 
of the best opportunities for the study of child nature 
and the application of pedagogical theories. But if it is 
merely an experiment station, it may become a menace. 
Tf it unfits children for the duties of their home, it may be 
a hindrance rather than a benefit. If it weakens the in- 
fluence of the home upon the children, it has no justifica- 
tion in a well-ordered society. If it is to be recognized as 
a permanent factor, the kindergarten must strengthen 
home life and deepen the bond between parent and child. 


3. The Public Schools 


Tt is not possible for the home to perform the whole 
duty of preparing future citizens for life in a democracy. 
The public school must undertake a large part of the 
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task, not as an appendix to the home, but as sharing the 
same ideal and purpose, yet having a distinct function. 

In order to meet the needs of national life, the benefit 
of the schools must be extended to all the children. There 
are about twenty-five million children of school age in 
the United States, and less than twenty million are en- 
rolled in the public and private schools of the nation. 
Out of the remaining five million very few will ever enter 
school of any kind of grade. The average attendance 
of the entire school population is eighty and one-half days 
in the year. The census of 1910 shows that there are 
5,517,608 persons in the United States ten years old and 
over who are unable to read and write. Of this number 
1,535,530 are native white, 1,650,519 are foreign white, 
and 2,331,559 are colored. A much larger number can 
barely read and write. The proportion of illiteracy among 
the colored population is 30.5 per cent.1 In view of these 
facts we can say concerning the educational situation of 
our country: “There remains yet very much land to be 
possessed.” 

The enrolment of children in public schools is dis- 
tributed in numbers and per cent throughout the United 
States as follows: 2 


Per Cent School 
Division Numbers Population 
INOrtheAtlanticssace acces oeetoe 4,216,879 69.93 
SoutherA tlanvicwtese me eee 2,573,386 69:07 
SouthwG@entral@eecetosce nese 3,813,989 68.38 
North Central emcee ane 5,981,989 74.42 
NV eSternascocvecd scatierierhereates 1,227,609 74.70 
Totaly UnitedStatesimeiw..s oe 17,813,882 71.30 


In 1870 when the common school system began to be 


1 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1911, Vol. I. Intro- 
ee By A = Coe Ae 
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general throughout the country, the per cent of school 
population enrolled was estimated as follows: ? 


The United States ........ 61.45 per cent 
INoniineAtlamticn sacmaeeeiee WtaQs) G7 68 
DOUGH MAtANtiCuactdemnmtecie. SOLO Leese 
Nouthy Centralia. ree e. Sa Seer 
North Céntrale sonnei et IG:80 2 St 
WiGSTETIN ers nronrs:<tlelece citer DA im eerie ee 


From these tables it is evident that while the United 
States as a whole during the past forty years has in- 
creased its school enrolment about ten per cent, the South 
Atlantic states have more than doubled, and the South 
Central states have just doubled their enrolment. The 
North Atlantic group during the same period has de- 
creased in enrolment 8.02 per cent. During the last ten 
years there has been a marked increase of interest in the 
subject of education in our country, evident from such 
‘foundations as the General Education Board, the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the Jeanes Fund, Public 
appropriations for education and the training of teachers 
has also advanced 140 per cent over ten years ago. 

Nearly all the states of the Union have given serious 
attention in recent years to the matter of compulsory at- 
tendance of every child of school age in the public schools 
during a specified number of years. In this movement, 
says Dr. Claxton, Commissioner of Education: “ One 
ean see clearly the temper and the more or less uncon- 
scious educational philosophy of the people. They be- 
lieve not only that every child has the right to opportunity, 
but they believe more specifically than ever before that 
the state has a definite right to protect itself from the 


2 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1911, Vol. II, p. 692. 
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dangers of ignorance.” 1 But notwithstanding these evi- 
dences of enlarged interest in education, we are yet very 
far from meeting the needs of young people for thorough 
preparation for life. 

The average number of days of the school year in the 
United States is 157.5. But the yearly school period 
varies from 193 days in Rhode Island, 184 days in New 
Jersey, 184.7 in Connecticut and 186 days in Massachu- 
setts, to 140 days in Virginia, 144.4 days in Georgia, 130 
days in Tennessee, 125 days in Kentucky, 119 days in 
North Carolina, 151 days in South Carolina, and 165 days 
in Arkansas.? 

The United States spends in the education of every 
child attending school an average of $27.85, but the varia- 
tion above and below the average is significant. New 
York spends $40.91 in the education of every child, Massa- 
chusetts $36.08, New Jersey $37.63, Pennsylvania $30.80; 
while Texas spends $16.16, Louisiana $19.65, Virginia 
$19.50, Arkansas $10.65, Kentucky $14.81, Tennessee 
$10.12, Georgia $10.70, Alabama $10.65, North Carolina 
$7.16, Mississippi $10.20, South Carolina $6.93.3 

In schools that are poorly equipped we place teachers 
that are poorly paid. In eleven states the salary paid to 
teachers is less than $400, in eight states it is less than 
$250. Furthermore a large number of teachers are men 
and women under 21 years of age, and in some of the 
states twenty to thirty per cent of the teachers are new 
every year. We have failed to make the work of teach- 
ing a dignified task worthy of the serious attention of 
our strongest men and women as a life calling. The 
Bureau of Education estimates® that less than half of 


1 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1911. Vol. DeLee 

# Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1911, Vol. it, p. 696. 
8Tbid. Vol. II; page 705 

4 Thid. Introductory. 

SThid. Introductory. 
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the children of the United States complete more than 
six grades of the common schools. After they drop out 
of school it is highly improbable that many of this num- 
ber make any further advancement in literary culture or 
scientific knowledge. They take their place among those 
who struggle for a commonplace existence. It is also 
estimated that about twenty-five in a hundred enter the 
high school, and that less than eight in one hundred com- 
plete the full four years of the high school course. 
Furthermore, out of the four or five million young men 
and women of college age, only about 200,000 are en- 
rolled as students. These facts are eloquent with sug- 
gestions to the city church and its allied organizations. 
As long as these conditions prevail, there will be need 
of night schools, training classes for technical instruction, 
literary societies, reading clubs, debating clubs and other 
similar supplementary work through voluntary agencies. 
Bearing in mind that an average of only 80 per cent 
of children of school age in the United States enter the 
common schools, and considering the further fact that 50 
per cent of those who enter, leave school before they 
complete the sixth grade, we are in a position to estimate 
the tremendous error we commit in failing to utilize 
fully our public school plants in the preparation of ef- 
ficient citizenship. We fail to get full value out of our 
investments in public school buildings, unless we put 
enough money in the schools to equip them properly for 
their task. Having done that and having secured teach- 
ers and a course of study adequate to the demands of 
modern education, we should then make attendance upon 
the public schools compulsory. A large percentage of 
illiteracy will always be observed when attendance at 
school is purely voluntary. It is an observed fact also 
that compulsory education reacts upon the management 
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of the schools and is a direct stimulus to school directors 
to provide better seating, better heat, light, ventilation 
and sanitation, better library and recreation facilities, 
better discipline and a system of instruction adapted to 
the requirements of life. 

We have observed the necessity of improving our com- 
mon school system upon three points, namely: the num- 
ber of children enrolled, the length of the school session, 
and the material equipment of the school. But the im- 
provement in these particulars even to the point of per- 
fection does not exhaust the problem of efficiency of the 
common educational system. The entire spirit and pur- 
pose of school instruction must be enlarged to meet the 
demands of our complex national life. 

It is necessary for us to consider carefully how our 
public schools may meet the demand for moral and social 
life. We often hear the statement that the public schools 
make a valuable indirect contribution to the moral life 
of children by merely bringing them together in common 
association with common duties. This is true; children 
learn many lessons in right conduct and self-control on 
the playground, on the streets to and from school as well 
as in the classroom. But that which is incidental and 
largely involuntary should be a deliberate and clearly 
defined purpose of the school. There is no reason why 
morals and religion should not be taught in the public 
schools. A perfunctory reading of a few verses of the 
Scripture and a hasty repetition of the Lord’s Prayer is 
not necessarily a religious exercise, neither is the religious 
function of the school discharged with even the best per- 
formance of this initial duty. It is much more important 
to have the Bible in the lives of the teachers than it is 
to have the teachers read the Bible in the schools. The 
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first requisite of every well-equipped school is a corps of 
teachers of the highest integrity and strictest morals. 

Young men and women who plan to undertake the 
work of teaching should enter upon their life task with a 
profound conviction of the mission upon which they are 
sent. A rare avenue of service opens before the teacher, 
and that service embraces nothing less than training 
future citizens in moral character and stability. 

A system of ethics should be taught in every grade 
beginning with the first in the grammar school, and the 
unfolding spiritual life of the child should be as care- 
fully nourished as the unfolding mental life. We deny 
our belief in the unity of individual life when we practice 
a contrary course. If our children are able to understand 
moral instruction in the Sunday-schools, they are also 
able to understand moral instruction in the day schools. 
Religion is an essential part of a normal life, but we have 
projected our public schools on the assumption that our 
children can develop normally without regard to religious 
instruction. We have accustomed ourselves to suppose 
that religious teaching is synonymous with denomina- 
tional propaganda, and for that reason we have assumed 
that children are unable to understand the meaning of 
religion. What they are not able to understand is why 
we teach two wholly different standards of life and char- 
acter. For thirty minutes on Sunday, we teach the 
value of peace, forgiveness of enemies, forbearance, strict 
adherence to truth, love and worship. For thirty-five 
hours through the week, we teach the glories of war, the 
heroism of wholesale slaughter, the necessity of self-asser- 
tion, the stirring delights of revenge, the patriotism of 
the shrewdly selfish, and the amiable weakness of the 
forgiving and loving. We subject our moral and reli- 
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gious ideals to an enormous strain when we thus overload 
our day school instructions. 

We let pass the plastic years of childhood with slight 
emphasis upon the normal social relations which children 
can in no wise escape either during the school period or 
in active life. In the schoolroom the children are con- 
stantly warned not to talk, not to give aid in recitation, 
not to receive aid in their own tasks. Perhaps there are 
good reasons why these injunctions are necessary. But 
our scheme of repression logically followed means nothing 
less than the extinction of the most essential social vir- 
tues. Something better should be done with our funda- 
mental instincts than to use them as occasions of 
punishment.? Our schools ought to be able to find ways 
and opportunities for children in the actual work of the 
schoolroom to talk, to receive and give aid, and their fit- 
ness for promotion should be estimated in part upon the 
advancement they manifest in these directions. 

Beginning with the first grade of the grammar school 
and continuing throughout the course, place should be 
found to teach children the debt they owe to the city in 
which they live and the contribution they make to it. 
The inductive system of Froebel and Pestalozzi should 
be enlarged to include the city police and fire protection 
systems, the water works and street cleaning departments, 
the public service utilities, the charitable and benevolent 
institutions, the laws of health and the agencies of home 
improvement. To say that children cannot understand or 
appreciate these matters is to put slight estimate upon 
child intelligence. To say the least, children are as well 
able to understand these facts and to relate them to their 
lives as they are to grasp the significance of fairy stories 
and the abstract rules of rhetoric. 


1See Herbert Spencer: “The Study of Sociology,” p. 162. 
2 Wilcox: ‘‘The American City,’ pp. 104-105. 
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During these early years also should begin a carefully 
planned scheme of instruction in sex education. We 
cannot begin too early to fortify the mind and character 
of young children against the evils which threaten their 
moral and social integrity, and at no period of life go 
well as in early childhood can we begin to uphold the 
beauty, dignity and joy of a life of purity, self-control 
and regard for others. It is the part of wisdom to turn 
our tendencies of habit formation into allies of strength 
and purity. The difficulty and delicacy of this task 
should not be greater than the teacher’s fitness for the 
position he has assumed toward the child’s life. School 
boards should inquire carefully into the qualifications of 
the teachers for this part of their responsibility. 


4. External Conditions that Nullify School 
Instruction 


The instruction during school hours is often weakened 
or altogether destroyed by the attractions of the street. 
The sights, sounds and odors, the general movement and 
activity on the streets, have a profound influence on child- 
hood, and being more impressive than the common 
drudgery of the school, they create a greater interest and 
stimulate a greater zea! in the mind of the child for an 
actual share in them. The life of the street is far more 
fascinating and therefore to the child more desirable than 
the dusty blackboards, dingy maps and charts, awkward 
benches and strict discipline of the schoolroom. To com- 
plete our educational system we must in some degree 
correlate the school and the street, and harmonize both 
agencies in the production of character. 

On the street the child sees the passing throng of peo- 
ple who, to him, are in possession of happiness in grown- 
up freedom. He gazes in the shop windows and reads 
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the mottoes on post cards, he feasts his eyes on the pic- 
tures in the illustrated magazines displayed at news- 
stands, and he thinks these are the matters of chief 
concern. He examines the flaring posters on billboards 
and learns faster through his eye than he has ever done 
through his ear. He walks through the alleys and re- 
ceives suggestions through his physical senses which com- 
pletely dominate his growing faculties. The net result 
of his life on the street is to persuade him that the things 
of value in the city are the pleasures, delights, spectacular 
success, and commercial greed which are most prominently 
advertised before his eyes. The streets are full of oppor- 
tunities for wasteful indulgences and immoral gratifica- 
tions, and unless the home and the school learn to turn 
these agencies into positive forces for the strengthening 
and enlargement of life, children will continue to pay the 
forfeit of our abstraction and neglect. 

Outside of the limited number of supervised play- 
grounds, organized boys’ clubs and social settlement activ- 
ities, the children of our cities are left to their own 
inventions or to commercialized agencies for their amuse- 
ment during idle hours. The axiom of Froebel that 
children realize their powers in play, is certainly not true 
of children who play in back alleys or on vacant city lots. 
Play in the alleys is an exceedingly difficult and half- 
hearted affair and the effect upon children of play under 
such conditions is dissipating rather than constructive. 
Alley or street play allows nothing to be brought to com- 
pletion, nothing to be carefully designed and executed 
according to recognized rules, and its results are seen in 
the evil psychology of an uncertain mind and an unreal- 
ized desire. 

Little can be said in apology or justification of com- 
mercialized amusements so far as they touch the lives of 
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children. They are maintained for the purpose of 
harvesting the children’s pennies, not the building up of 
child life in the community. It is possible to discover 
a potent influence for good in the educational features of 
five-cent theaters, and their educational value should be 
more carefully conserved by the common school authori- 
ties. But for children they have little value either as 
recreation or amusement under the present business man- 
agement. Children need not that someone else should ex- 
hibit a play for their benefit, but that they themselves 
should get in the game. A good supervised playground 
in the open air with ample space and equipment is of more 
value than all the moving picture shows in the city. 

We may as well confess, however, that the commercial- 
ized picture show is a permanent feature of modern city 
life. Our duty is to estimate its attendant evils and to 
safeguard its possible benefits. The activity of National 
Boards of Censorship should be augmented in every city 
by committees representing the Church, the school, and 
the juvenile court, in order to prevent the exhibition 
of immoral pictures and indecent vaudeville, and to re- 
duce the dangers that collect about the theaters. Cer- 
tainly the better sense of the community should pro- 
tect the children who are put upon the cheap theater 
stage on “ Amateur Night,” now so popular in the cities. 
The amusement-loving instinct has descended to its last 
depth when it receives the little five-year-old boys and 
girls before the footlights with loud laughter, thunderous 
applause and shrill cat-calls of delight. 


5. Demand for Information and Classification 


Nothing is of more importance to the nation than the 
welfare of its children, yet we know less about our chil- 
dren than we do about dairy herds, wild horses, and unre- 
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claimed swamps. We know in a general way that 80 per 
cent of the children of school age are enrolled in the 
public schools and of that number 50 per cent leave 
school before they complete the fifth grade. But we do 
not know how many retarded children there are in the 
first five grades of school, nor how many neglected, de- 
pendent and delinquent children there are in the United 
States. Information on all points bearing upon child 
life, however, may be expected in future years from the 
Children’s Bureau recently authorized under the Federal 
Government. 

Problems of child life are not answered by simply en- 
rolling a child in the public school. The health, heredity 
and home relation of the child may be such that attend- 
ance upon the publie school is positively ruinous. Special 
treatment is required in thousands of instances before the 
child will be able to associate with normal children. The 
strictly normal child is very difficult to describe, for 
“normal” is the term used to designate the average abil- 
ities of large numbers of children. Three classes deter- 
mine the average, the bright or forward child, the dull or 
retarded child, and the moderately capable child. The 
unusually bright child may receive damage to its health 
and morals by forced association in the class room with 
the child of average ability, and may never learn to exer- 
cise its best powers of work and concentration. The 
child of backward tendencies may teceive damage by the 
constant prodding to force it beyond its ability. The 
injury to both classes of children will continue until 
some method is discovered to deal with each child accord- 
ing to its own natural gifts. 


6. The Retarded Child 
It is with the retarded child that special treatment is 
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most needed. Retardation may be either physical, men- 
tal or moral, but whatever its fundamental cause, the re- 
sult to the child is equally destructive. Children with 
physical defects may early become backward in mind or de- 
linquent in morals, and children delinquent in morals may 
just as readily become mentally or physically deficient. 
The treatment of such children must therefore be in the 
light of the predominating cause of their deficiency. If, 
for example, a child’s mental backwardness is caused by his 
physical weakness, his body must first be cured. If his 
morals are the result of mental retardation, the predom- 
inating evil is mental, and must receive the first considera- 
tion. But it is with children as it is with adults; life is 
a unit, and all the forces of life must be directed in the 
right channel before the best achievement is possible. 

Nation-wide interest was aroused in the subject of re- 
tardation in public schools by the publication through the 
Bureau of Education of a Bulletin on “ Elimination of 
Pupils from Schools,” prepared by Edward L. Thorndike 
of the Teachers’ College, New York. This Bulletin was 
followed by a book on “ Laggards in. our Schools” by 
Leonard P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation. These 
two pioneer works have excited the attention of teachers 
and superintendents in every state and the case of the 
retarded child is receiving scientific treatment. The duty 
of the city church is growing with increased information 
on the subject. For by the law of unity the moral life 
can only receive tone in the midst of its physical and 
mental associations. 


7. The Wards of Society 


Society is directly responsible for the children who for 
any reason are more or less helpless in the struggle for 
life. Orphans or half-orphans, cripples, mentally and 
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morally deficient children, abandoned and neglected chil- 
dren, are the special wards of society. It is impossible 
for them to take their place among normal children in the 
schoolroom, at work or at play, without receiving further 
injury and being still deeper plunged into helplessness. 

The treatment accorded to children of this class is 
often without attention to their common school education, 
or without due regard to the position many of them are 
qualified to fill in life. The problem of their education is 
complicated with the artificial home life that is provided 
for them. The time-honored method of dealing with 
the children of this class is through county poor houses, 
orphan asylums and children’s homes. The poorest pos- 
sible substitute for a family home is the county poor house. 
Many of the more advanced states have, during the last 
thirty or forty years, withdrawn children entirely from 
poor houses, where through association with adult and 
confirmed paupers, the children suffer the absolute defeat 
of every impulse to an honorable and competent career. 
There is no argument that justifies the continuance of 
children even of pauper parents in county almshouses, and 
their removal from such institutions cannot be too 
promptly demanded by the awakened philanthropic con- 
science of the state. 

Some of the institutions specially created for the care 
and training of orphan children are as nearly a complete 
substitute for the home as can be expected. A noteworthy 
example is afforded by the New York Orphan Asylum, in 
which, by the system of cottage homes, home mothers for 
small groups of children, and a carefully wrought-out plan 
of study, work and recreation, the attempt is made to pre- 
pare children for normal life in the community. But Dr. 
Reeder, Superintendent of this Orphan Asylum, says that 
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the best institution is not as good as an ordinary home. 

Many of the children’s homes throughout the land, sup- 
ported by denominational gifts, state appropriations or 
benevolent enterprise, perform a commendable service in 
the care of the dependent orphan. But their weakness, 
too often manifested, is in their failure to provide the 
children an adequate training for the duties of life or to 
place them in private families where their development 
would be more nearly normal. The idea of home placing 
is to be found in perhaps all of the orphanages, but the 
method of finding the home and insuring the child’s best 
welfare is often defective. The evils attendant upon the 
placing or boarding of children in homes are so insidious 
and so tragic that misplacing them is little short of a 
criminal act. Injury often results from a simple misfit 
even where no improper motive or harsh treatment can be 
charged to the family receiving the child. The tempera- 
ment, physical and mental disposition, and, as far as pos- 
sible, the heredity of the child, should be known before it 
is placed in a home, and a home that meets the need of a 
child should be the one selected. The child should be 
fitted to the home and the home to the child before it is 
given over to the care of foster-parents. For a number of 
years before his death, Dr. Bernardo had constantly under 
his personal care, from eight to nine thousand orphans in 
good homes in England. A sufficient number of good 
American homes can be found for all needy orphans in our 
land if they are intelligently sought after. 

Some other agencies for placing children assume that 
when they have selected a home with reasonable care and 
have assured themselves of the honorable motive of the 
family receiving the child, their responsibility ceases and 


1R. R. Reeder: ‘* How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn.” 
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the final good has been done for that child. Just for this 
reason a child drops out of sight and its future is a hid- 
den mystery. Constant visiting, correspondence and 
friendly cooperation should be maintained between the 
agency and the foster-home in order that the best results 
may follow. 

The annals of suffering orphans have never been written; 
but on occasions when unusual cruelty arouses the neigh- 
bors to action, the court lays bare a part of the story of 
slavery and hardship some misplaced children endure; 
but even then the agency that placed them out does not 
always heed the call for a change of methods. Society’s 
wards will continue to be exploited until a high degree of 
social intelligence controls the system of child placing. 

There are still living in our land kindly disposed persons, 
such as superannuated preachers, disabled school teachers, 
and women whose families no longer demand their whole 
attention, who are spending their declining years in the 
“sweet charity” of finding homes for orphan children. 
They visit churches and gatherings of religious people 
and take collections to assist in their labors, and they so- 
licit funds from door to door to help in “ God’s Work,” in 
providing homes for helpless waifs. Their motive may be 
beyond reproach, but the results are often the same as if 
they were bent on the deliberate destruction of child 
life. Without proper knowledge of the matters in which 
they are dealing, with no adequate system of visiting and 
supervising the children placed out, and with little concep- 
tion of their duty beyond finding an open house for a 
child, they continue their task in a spirit of thanksgiving 
for a good work accomplished. Their zeal is commend- 
able and their purpose is unchallenged; they seek to give 
a child a home, but too often they give a household a 
servant without wages. Too often these self-appointed 
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agents unconsciously lend themselves to the work of sep- 
arating an unwelcome child from its mother, or of shield- 
ing the black designs of conscienceless physicians, or of 
playing into the hands of men whose design is to protect 
their own names from censure. The Church is the guard- 
ian of the sacred rights of childhood, and the helpless 
wards of the community ought at least to claim a place in 
the prayer life of every devout follower of the Lord. And 
intelligent treatment should be a part of the answer to the 
prayer. 


8. Feeble-Minded Children 


No one knows how many mentally deficient children 
there are in our land; the pathetic total can only be imag- 
ined from the partial records of public and private insti- 
tutions, and from the number one sees in visiting the 
homes of the community. The presence of feeble-minded 
children in the homes with their parents and other chil- 
dren is too delicate and sacred a matter to be carelessly 
spied upon. If the afflicted child can be protected in the 
home and the other children are not affected by its pres- 
ence, there is little need for social interference. But the 
sad fact is that very often the most unsafe place in the 
world for the feebly gifted child is the family home. The 
duties of the parents do not allow them to give entire 
time to this one member of the family and without tech- 
nical knowledge the special training needed cannot be 
obtained in the ordinary home. The afflicted child is a con- 
stance menace to the safety of the home and its own con- 
dition is aggravated by the presence and conduct of other 
children. On the streets and in the school the child is con- 
stantly irritated by the teasing and malicious sport of 
others, and in the presence of those who love it best, the 
afflicted one’s estate grows worse. 
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Few of the states have made provision for the special 
care of feeble-minded children. In most of the states 
the only public institution for their care is the county 
almshouse, which a charitable judgment can only regard 
as a living grave. The most satisfactory treatment is in 
specially equipped homes where care and custody is af- 
forded them according to their needs and_ abilities. 
Among the most successful institutions are the New Jer- 
sey Training School and the Pennsylvania Training 
School where the general method is followed of separating 
the children according to prevailing deficiency and putting 
each child under the physical, mental and moral régime 
its malady requires. The preparation of young men and 
women for service in thorough-going scientific institutions 
is part of the programme which the city church can under- 
take in the fulfillment of its duty to afflicted childhood. 


INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


A most fascinating story is that which recounts the de- 
velopment of the treatment of feeble-mindedness in the 
civilized countries of the world. In this work the Church 
has labored hand in hand with science for the welfare of 
the helpless. The beginning of organized relief for the 
feeble-minded was in the Charity Brotherhood of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and was given definite expression in an asy- 
lum and hospital founded at Bicétre, near Paris. Rapid 
advance was made when Jean Pablo Bonnet in Spain de- 
veloped a sign manual for deaf mutes and when Rodriguez 
Péreire evolved a system of oral speech for this class of de- 
pendents. The psychologic aspect of education was for- 
warded by the teachings of Rousseau and his theories were 
employed by Itard in his world-famous attempt to educate 
the savage of Aveyron. Seguin, the pupil and successor 
of Itard, improved upon the psychology and method of 
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his instructor. The influence of this famous physician 
and scientist is still felt in France, Germany, England and 
America, in which countries he labored in the interest of 
institutional care of feeble-minded children. In Switzer- 
land Guggenbiihl began the process of segregating the 
feeble-minded; and in Germany, Saegert, Kern, and Rosch 
made valuable discoveries in the special study of sub- 
normal psychology. To-day Saxony leads the world in 
providing state institutions and making custodial care 
of defective children compulsory. 

In England institutional care of defectives was begun 
about 1843 by Dr. William Twining and the Rev. Andrew 
Reed. Before his death the personal influence of Mr. 
Reed was felt in the erection of more than thirty asy- 
lums and retreats for incurable children. The pioneer 
of the work in America was Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Di- 
rector of the Perkins Institute for the Blind at Boston, 
now at Waverly, Mass. After him a name of great re- 
nown is Isaac N. Kerlin, who first clearly defined the 
status of the “moral imbecile.” Dr. Goddard, of the 
New Jersey Training School at Vineland, N. J., is per- 
haps foremost among living investigators in the realm 
of the psychology of the feeble-minded child. Altogether 
there are thirty institutions in twenty-two states of Amer- 
ica for the special custody and training of defective chil- 
dren. However free from actual pain these afflicted chil- 
dren may be, they are the mournful members of human 
society and claim a special place in the intercessions of 
devout people. 


g. Children With Criminal Tendencies 


No one knows how many delinquent children there are 
in the United States. About 100,000 are in institutional 
care, but the numbers still in private homes, in the streets 
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and in the workshops are not put down in census bulle- 
tins, board of trade reports and church annuals. There 
are national agencies making careful study of the child 
for the entire country, chief among which may be men- 
tioned the recently authorized Children’s Bureau of the 
National Government, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, the Child Welfare Exhibits, the National Play- 
ground Movement, the Child Helping Agency of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, the National Congress of Mothers 
and the Consumers’ League. State and local agencies 
assisting the study are the Big Brothers’ Movement, Boys’ 
Clubs, State and City Charity Committees, Juvenile 
Courts, Child-Placing Agencies, Reformatories and Asy- 
lums. Opportunity is afforded every city church to know 
the children in its territory and to undertake the relief 
measures demanded, provided only there is an intelligent 
readiness to begin work. Surely the city church which 
comes daily in contact with children of this class should 
pray, and work while it prays. 


THE WORKING CHILD 

The theory has long prevailed that a child is saved 
from vice and lawlessness if it is given work to do. Re- 
spect for this thought has forestalled many an attempt 
to prevent the employment of children in ruinous occu- 
pations and to enforce compulsory school attendance. But 
modern investigations have demonstrated the fallacy of 
this theory and have proven to the contrary that putting 
children to work prematurely is the least effective method 
of training them for good citizenship. 

A government report recently issued on the condi- 
tion of “Woman and Child Wage Earners in the United 
States” gives careful attention to child delinquency in 
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seven cities where investigations have been held. From 
this report the following facts are taken: 

Investigators traced the records and personal history 
of 4839 delinquent children, of which number 4278 were 
boys and 561 girls. These children were concerned in 
8797 offenses. Working children were responsible for 
5741 offenses and non-working children for 3056. The 
offenses were committed by 2767 working and 2072 non- 
working children; of these 2416 were working boys, 1862 
non-working boys, 351 working girls and 210 non-working 
girls. The ages of the delinquents were from nine to six- 
teen years. 

The offenses charged against the children were larceny, 
incorrigibility, disorderly conduct, truancy and begging. 
The trades and occupations from which the largest num- 
ber of offenses came were as follows: delivery and errand 
boys, newsboys and boot blacks, office boys, street ven- 
dors, telegraph messengers and children employed in places 
of amusement. Among’ those best qualified by large ex- 
perience to speak of the effects of early labor upon child 
delinquency are Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi- 
eago; Judge Lindsey of the Juvenile Court of Denver; 
Judge Bernard Flexner of Louisville; Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart of the Child Helping Agencies of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; Mr. Homer Folks, former president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections; Mr. Owen 
Lovejoy; Mr. A. J. McKelway of the National Child 
Labor Committee; and Miss Julia Lathrop recently ap- 
pointed head of the National Children’s Bureau. The tes- 
timony of these and other prominent workers with neg- 
lected children is that child delinquency is increased 
rather than diminished by hard, unremitting labor. 

Another fallacy exposed by the government report 
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quoted above is the oft-repeated assertion that delinquent 
children are the sons and daughters of widows who are de- 
pendent upon the wages of their children. The report 
shows that more than 50 per cent of delinquent children 
had both parents living and that they were moreover from 
average good homes. The conclusion is inevitable that 
back of most of the child labor and child delinquency is 
greed and neglect. Employers of child labor, if they are 
willing to do so, are able to play upon the cupidity of 
parents in order to advance their profits. The desire for 
moneymaking, combined with ignorance concerning the 
best welfare of children, is the prime cause of the waste 
of child life. Even if it were true that children were 
put to work for the support of widowed mothers, society 
would be doing a better thing to give help to mothers, 
either by granting them pensions or by boarding the 
children with them, than to put the child at such labor 
as defeats its moral and intellectual progress. The dom- 
inant conscience of society has not yet answered the ques- 
tions suggested by Mrs. Florence Kelley of the National 
Consumers League: “ Why should we allow the industrial 
world to create widows, or having widows, why should 
we allow industry to lay hands upon the children and 
make juvenile courts and reformatories necessary?” 1 

Enough has been said concerning children to emphasize 
the importance of more definite effort on the part of city 
churches to reach all the children in the community. 
The activity of the church should not be limited to the 
Sunday-school, but the influence of the Sunday-school 
should be enlarged to meet the needs of all the children. 
Through its organized classes the Sunday-school can se- 
cure sufficient information to outline a programme of 
work and furnish inspiration to complete the task. 


1 Department of Child Welfare, National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, St. Louis. 
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It is not enough that a few individuals in the church 
should give their lives to the work of preventing injury 
to childhood in the city; the entire city church should 
be moved by a great spiritual passion to conserve the 
childhood of the nation, to annihilate the evils which de- 
stroy its birthright and to give the child freedom to 
grow as God in creation designed that it should grow. 
This it can do when it establishes a vital connection be- 
tween the educational and custodial agencies that are 
laboring for the welfare of children, and infuses a gen- 
uine spiritual motive in all institutions that seek to pro- 
mote a better life among neglected children. As a factor 
in publicity the Church has no superior, and none of the 
forces that despoil childhood can long endure the light. 
The religious community has no license to be silent when 
matters involving the efficiency and citizenship of vast 
numbers of helpless beings are at issue. 


10. Methods of Investigation 


The city church that desires to get the facts concern- 
ing the Public Care of Children in the community should 
have committees especially appointed and instructed to 
bring in information on the following subdivisions of the 
subject. 

(1) On state and municipal school laws and compul- 
sory education; school taxes, income and special ap- 
propriations; the annual budget and expenses, including 
salaries paid to teachers, supervision and enlargement of 
educational work; provision for evening school and com- 
munity extension. The sources for this information will 
be the State and City Code, reports of State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction, Boards of Education and 
the Commissioner of Education. 

(2) On school population, enrolment and attendance; 
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the number making two grades a year and the number re- 
peating grades; special provision for bright and dull 
children; causes of retardation; medical inspection in 
schools; subjects in which failures occur; manual train- 
ing, arts and crafts in grades. Sources of this informa- 
tion are such reports as above, and personal visits of 
inspection to schools. 

(3) On neglected children; number of school age and 
not in school, at work or idle; classification as depend- 
ents, defective and delinquent; number of children in 
orphanages; the educational, industrial and moral train- 
ing of children in orphan homes; the system of home- 
placing for children; reports of Charity Organization 
Societies and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children; Reports of Playground Commissioners; 
personal visits to homes of working children, amusement 
and recreation centers, outdoor gardens and reformatories; 
inspection of work of Day Homes, Kindergartens, Boys’ 
Clubs and Social Settlements; methods of work adopted 
by societies that board or place children in homes. 

(4) Summary by an Educational Committee may be 
published in local church bulletins. This summary will 
point the answer to two questions— (a) Is the city 
church doing a work commensurate with its sense of re- 
lationship to God and responsibility for men? (b) Is 
there a larger task before organized Bible Classes, Ladies’ 
Aid and Young People’s Societies, and can the local 
church use its building, its workers, and its financial 
strength to help meet the need of the children in the 
community ? 
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Questions 
Is the public school an agency for increasing the efficiency 
of the home? 
Can moral and religious instruction have a proper place 
in common school instruction? 
What is the intellectual and moral value of manual train- 
ing in school? 


- How can the school and the street be correlated so as to 


lead to the best development of childhood? 


. What is the duty of the city church toward the amuse- 


ment and play of children? 


. What are the home and social influences that lead to child 


delinquency ? 


- How can the church strengthen the work of home-finding 


for orphan children? 


. What should be the relation of the church to the work of 


orphanage homes? 


. How may the church best assist in the work of Boys’ and 


Girls’ Clubs? 


. What test of efficiency should the church propose for itself 


in the education of the children? 


How much education is afforded the children in the alms- 
house of your county? 


. How many agencies in your city are engaged in the work 


of finding homes for children? 


. How many children are there in the city behind their 


grades in schools? 


. What can you tell of the educational and moral advantages 


offered to the newsboys, children employed in places of 
amusement and in night messenger service in the city? 


. What is your church doing toward giving neglected chil- 


dren a better opportunity in life? 


\ 


CHAPTER III ; 


THE CITY CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM OF 
CHARITY 


1. A Plea for Cooperation Between Church and 
Philanthropy 


AN immediate objection is raised when the Church and 
the Charity Organization are brought into conjunction. 
The Church throughout its long life has demonstrated its 
skill and ability to deal with the poor. Why should we 
presume that modern philanthropy can contribute any- 
thing valuable either in method or motive to the service 
of love which the Church is eager to render? 

Among all nations the Church has been the inspiring 
cause of charity and has always stood as a rebuke to the 
cruel indifference and hard-hearted neglect of an on-rush- 
ing world. Charity is one of the foundation stones of 
the Church and it would be a work of gratuity to suggest 
an alliance between the Church and philanthropic agen- 
cies unless there were clear demonstrations of failure 
in organized Church life to accomplish the results which 
the best human interest renders desirable. The best re- 
sults are not to be found wholly in the Church alone 
nor in philanthropy alone, and failure does not lie wholly 
on one side or the other. A more perfect way will be 
learned when the Church contributes its spiritual motive, 
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and philanthropy its scientific method in the task of re- 
constructing society so that every individual shall attain 
his true independence. 

If the Church has a superior motive, and scientific 
charity a superior method in the treatment of the poor, 
each possesses its gift as a duty to the other and to the 
general welfare. Together the two agencies must labor 
to meet a joint responsibility in the production of a true 
brotherhood of man wherein poverty shall disappear from 
the earth. 

There is a wide-spread belief among church-members 
that poverty is a permanent fact in the world and that 
its presence in some sense sets aside a considerable por- 
tion of humanity as an isolated group whose relief from 
suffering must be sought by more or less constant gifts 
of the necessities of life, but whose elevation into com- 
plete independence need not be seriously undertaken. Ac- 
cording to this view, the relief of the poor has its chief 
value in the kindness of heart which manifests itself in 
enlarged benevolence; it leaves untouched the profound 
conviction that human nature even of the chronic poor 
is responsive to the inspiration of a well-directed pur- 


pose. 
2. The Scripture View of Poverty 


The Church receives its prevailing view of the per- 
manence of poverty through the interpretations of a few 
verses of Scripture. We are constantly reminded of the 
prophecy of Moses, “For the poor shall never cease out 
of the land.”1 The wise men declared that “ The rich 
man’s wealth is his strong city: the destruction of the 
poor is their poverty.” 2 Our Lord’s word is constantly 


1Deut. xv; 11. 
Prov. x}, 25. 
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jin mind when the removal of poverty is under discussion, 
—“For ye have the poor always with you.” + 

To declare that the Scriptures teach the continuance 
of poverty as a fact in human life is to put emphasis 
upon a point that was scarcely in the mind of biblical 
writers. Poverty as a subject for discussion in the Bible 
is not an isolated or detached fact. The Bible knows no 
doctrine of poverty except as it is intimately associated 
with poor men and women. The poor form a _ vital 
part of the society with which God deals. “Thou shalt 
not wrest the judgment of thy poor in his cause,” ? was 
one of the first laws upon which the theocracy of Israel 
was based. The Jews were taught that it was not a gift 
which the poor needed, but righteous judgment, for the 
same law was given to the poor men as to the rich men. 
“Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor honor 
the person of the mighty; but in righteousness shalt thou 
judge thy neighbor.”® The same thought is developed 
through all the religious ideals of the nation. The poor 
man was not a subject for discussion in political econ- 
omy, but he as well as his more independent neighbor 
stood in a relation of dependence upon God. “ The Lord 
maketh poor and maketh rich. He raiseth up the poor 
out of the dust.” “ Whoso mocketh the poor reproacheth 
his maker.” ® The personal touch is fundamental in the 
Bible doctrine of poverty. It is not the permanency of 
poverty that is discussed in the Scriptures, but the per- 
manency of society is declared throughout the Bible to 
depend upon the treatment of the poor. Nothing more 
certainly destroys the nation than neglect and oppression 
of less prosperous men and women. The prophet Isaiah is 
indignant at the injustice shown the poor man. “ What 

1 Matt. xxvi; 11. 41 Sam), 7149/7, 6: 


2Ex, xxiii; 6. 5 Prov. xvii; 5.4 
Siley.) xix Sh5. 
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mean ye that ye crush my people, and grind the face of the 
poor!” + “ Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, 
and to the writers that write perverseness; to turn aside 
the needy from judgment, and to take away the right from 
the poor of my people.”2 The soul of the prophet would 
find little toleration for legislators who are influenced by 
rich lobbyist or for apologists who write in defense of cor- 
rupt monopolies. Amos regarded the inequalities of his 
time as nothing else than sins which deserved no mild 
treatment. ‘ Forasmuch therefore as ye trample upon the 
poor, and take exactions from him of wheat: ye have 
built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not dwell in 
them; ye have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall 
not drink of the wine thereof. For I know how manifold 
are your transgressions, and how mighty are your sins.” 3 
The Old Testament writers have two points constantly 
in mind; the poor are a vital part of society and upon 
their treatment depends the welfare of the nation. 

The New Testament adds little to this purely religious 
doctrine except to give it greater emphasis. Our Lord 
said,—“ ye have the poor always with you.”*4 This he 
said, not to authorize belief in the continuance of the 
poor as a distinct class in society,® but to call attention 
to the spirit with which their cause should be regarded. 
For he added, “but me ye have not always,” as though 
he would declare that his followers should regard the 
poor in the same spirit of love and devotion in which the 
woman had broken the alabaster box. If the spirit of 
our Lord was present always in our treatment of the 
poor, we should see the complete destruction of arrogance 

Bis Lites Lb: 

rtll Kae ord bas 2. 

8 Amos, \ nl la oa ete 


4 Matt. xxvi; fie 
5‘ Merely a statement of the fact of inequality of wealth.’”’ Webb: 


The Prevention of Destitution, p. 1. 
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and scorn from the hearts of men, for His spirit is the 
inspiration of life. The parable of the Good Samaritan + 
points to the time when charity will be so administered 
that the brotherhood of manly men will be a bond of 
love between him that gives and him that receives. 

The time has already come when there should be no 
poor in the land in the sense of a separate detached class, 
toward whom the more favored members of society may 
direct fragments of their time or thought or assistance. 
In Christ Jesus there are no class distinctions; all are 
one in Him, and whatever we do for our less fortunate 
brethren should be done not in a spirit of condescension 
or aloofness, but in fraternity, remembering Him in 
whose name and for whose sake we render service. 

The Bible doctrine of poverty clearly sets forth the 
principles upon which modern charity proceeds; (1) The 
poor man is always regarded as a man, and is never lost 
in the abstract notion of poverty. (2) The poor man 
is never lost to sight in the unity of society; the wel- 
fare of the whole social structure demands his just and 
friendly consideration. (8) The poor man has latent 
unused powers capable of responding to the highest de- 
mands of life. Charity Organization adds nothing new 
to this threefold thought; it supplies a useful method 
and directs the complex agency by means of which the 
desired result may be attained. The Scriptures supply 
the motive and continued inspiration to effort, without 
which no scheme of effort will be long maintained. 

Forty years ago the term “ Charity Organization” was 
just beginning to be known. From its origin in London 
in the year 1869, it spread to the United States, where 
it found its best expression. Then the idea returned to 
the land of its birth with a new meaning and an en- 

1 Luke x; 30-35. 
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larged mission which caused it to spread over the civilized 
world. In all the large cities of the United States and 
Canada, charity organization societies are a recognized 
feature of municipal life, where their success has been 
the best guarantee of their value. The recently estab- 
lished National Association of Societies for Organizing 
Charity has been called into existence with headquarters 
in the City of New York for the purpose of aiding in 
the solution of all problems of relief in cities, small towns 
and country communities. Just so long as there are peo- 
ple who need help, protection and guidance in the attain- 
ment of self-control and independence, and just so long 
as there is a dearth of true brotherhood in the world, 
there will be a place for the operations of societies for 
organizing charity. Just so long as there are men and 
women who appreciate the profound spiritual value of 
the simple human touch, will there be recruits in the ranks 
of organized charity agents. 

The ultimate ideal of organized charity is a well-or- 
dered character. The philosophy of the movement is to be 
found in the desire of every man to assist every other 
man in the attainment of his life’s purpose. The move- 
ment means character on the part of him that gives, on 
the part of him that receives, and on the part of him 
that acts as agent between the giver and receiver. 

When the day dawns which the vision of the prophet 
foretold, there will be no more display of the false di- 
visions of society into rich and poor, successful and un- 
successful, prosperous and incompetent. But everyone 
who has will contribute of his bounty to those who have 
not, so that everyone shall have not an abundance merely, 
but what is far better,— a spirit of thankfulness and self- 
respect and the ability to labor. 
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3. Faults in the Distribution of Church Charity 


It is not expected in future society that everyone should 
be rich, nor that the struggle for existence should cease; 
but it is right to hope that everyone shall some day live 
and labor and enter upon the fruits of a life of achieve- 
ment. When society is well organized men will know 
the value of life above the things of life; they will not 
ask for bread, but the opportunity to earn an honest loaf. 
The ideal society for which organized charity labors, is 
a condition of life in which there is no pauperism, no 
beggary, no giving of trifles to appease a mendicant’s 
whine. It looks toward an improved character in men, 
an improved quality in society, a new emphasis upon the 
mutual benefit derived from kindness and helpfulness. 
Pauperism is a social disease, and like all diseases it is 
embraced in the hope of cure and prevention. 

A just criticism of the charity which the churches have 
shown to the poor is the absence of the element of hope 
in the complete elimination of poverty from the world. 
But true charity is not pessimistic; it looks forward to 
the time when “there shall be no poor with thee.”! In 
that day which the Lord shall create, “they shall sit 
every man under his vine and under his fig tree; and none 
shall make them afraid.” ? 

The character of modern philanthropic charity, wherein 
it may be said to differ from the charity commonly prac- 
ticed by the Christian world, is just this hope for the 
future. If we hold to the religious doctrine of poverty 
which we gather from the Bible, this hope is neither un- 
reasonable nor uncertain. The hopeful thing about pov- 
erty is that many of its causes, such as mal-adjustment, 
sickness, old age, and drunkenness, are remedied or made 
bearable by the operation of social forces; while other 


1 Deut. xv; 4. 2Micah, iv; 4. 
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causes, such as inefficiency and moral character are sub- 
ject to educational and religious treatment. 

It is neither unreasonable nor unchristian to hope that 
by a better quality of life every man shall be established 
in the independence of his character. To accomplish this 
result, church charity should be social not individualistic, 
deliberate not sporadic, adequate and constructive — not 
dealt out in pittances. 

Another weakness often found in our attempts at relief 
is in the inadequate motive which prompts it. Effective 
charity must be based upon something more profound and 
permanent than the emotional life of the giver. The 
emotions have their essential function in philanthropy just 
as in every other activity of a well-ordered life; but if 
they are aroused for their own sake, they contain a subtle 
temptation to selfishness and a disregard of the final 
good of the giver and receiver. An aroused emotion is 
not a sufficient compensation for the waste of manhood 
which an ill-directed gift occasions. 

An insufficient motive is found in the argument that 
it is better to give to a dozen unworthy recipients than to 
overlook one who is worthy. These are not the proper 
alternatives. If our giving is to accomplish its designed 
effect, our charity must be so organized that the worthy 
shall be clearly distinguished from the unworthy, and 
the worthy shall receive all that his condition re- 
quires and the unworthy may receive nothing to con- 
firm him in his false claims upon a generous public. 
The unworthy applicant deserves not a gift but a moral 
impulse, and well-directed charity is competent to supply 
the need. A. gift of money, or clothing may have the 
same effect upon an unworthy claimant that the constant 
giving of opiates has upon a drug fiend. It is the de- 
liberate purpose of true charity to perform this work of 
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discrimination for the whole of society so that all benevo- 
lence, both of giving and withholding, may result in char- 
acter. True charity, therefore, stands in a sacramental 
relation between giver and receiver to act in both relations 
as a builder of character. 

Beyond the motive of the giver lies the life and strug- 
gle of the one who receives. If the giving of charity 
leaves untouched improper housing or the demoralizing 
conditions of labor, or any other symptoms of degeneracy, 
then the giver becomes a party to the neglect which leads 
to destruction of life. 

Church charity in cities often fails because it is based 
upon selfishness. It does not consider what other churches 
are doing in the community, but looks alone to the propa- 
gation of its own institution. Too often the lack of 
method and system leads to rank duplicity and hypocrisy 
on the part of some who profit by the church’s gifts. 
Instances of this evil are not hard to find. A father and 
mother with five children moved into a community in 
which there were seven churches. The father joined one 
church, the mother another, and each child became a 
member of a separate Sunday-school. Each member of the 
family became a claimant upon a church for the relief of 
the poor. No church knew what the others were doing and 
the duplicity continued for an entire year. Mr. Alex- 
ander Johnson relates a story of one child who was 
baptized in five churches and was made the basis by its 
designing parents of a claim upon the bounty of all the 
churches at once. The moral of such stories is not in 
the wasted funds of church treasuries, but in the de- 
moralization of life and character which the lack of co- 
operation makes easy and inevitable. 

There is something so radically wrong with much that 
passes for charity both in our churches and in charity 
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organization societies, that serious inspection of the 
whole system ought at once to be undertaken. Efforts 
that result in nothing but the perpetuation of evil condi- 
tions should not longer be tolerated. The continuance 
of pauperism in the same family for three generations; 
the giving that merely supplements inadequate wages, or 
that helps to continue women and children in the “dead 
end” occupations; the system that guarantees relief while 
allowing the recipients to be exploited by saloons, broth- 
els, heartless landlords, and pawnbrokers; the separation 
of children from their parents; the removal of the chil- 
dren from the home to the orphanage or almshouse; the 
failure to reestablish the home and to make it all that 
the best judgment of a Christianized society declares a 
home should be; the education of church people in care- 
less and misdirected efforts at relief; the failure of the 
entire church to appropriate the best results of scientific 
charity — these are some of the effects of the neglect of 
charity agencies both religious and philanthropic to co- 
ordinate their benevolent activities in a true system of 
relief, It should never be forgotten that relief is a larger 
and better thing than merely giving alms to the poor. 
Charity means almsgiving and more; it involves the in- 
spiration of manhood, the direction of character, the cure 
of the evils that defeat the purposes of a well-ordered 
life. 


4. The City Church and Charity Organization 
Societies 


It is not to be assumed that modern systems of organ- 
ized charity are perfect in their methods and that they 
have nothing to learn from the powerful life of the city 
church. Charity organization societies are in danger of 


2 Peabody’s ‘ Jesus Christ and the Social Question,” pp. 236-240. 
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becoming simply machines without life-giving power, un- 
less the spirit of Christ is infused in their operations. 
Calling upon the poor, asking questions and writing an- 
swers on a printed card, and filing away reports of cases, 
may easily come to be automatic performances detrimental 
alike to the family that is investigated and to the agent 
investigating. There is a nobler and diviner mission in 
the visits of the relief agent. The true mission is in 
reaching the motive, the desire, the purpose of life, the 
calling forth of all the latent powers of manhood,! and in 
contributing the helpfulness of a well-ordered society to- 
ward the achievement of life’s best reality. The coming 
of the relief agent is in its best sense the entrance of 
the life-giving Spirit of God into the lives of the helpless 
members of the human family. He who fails to detect 
the movements of the Spirit in the work of charity fails 
to appreciate the value Jesus places upon deeds of mercy 
and services of love.? 

It is not without profound significance that the 
Church in all ages has taken a collection for the poor 
on its sacramental occasions. The relief of the poor 
is indeed a sacramental virtue. It has for its ultimate 
purpose the re-incorporation of a helpless life into the 
ranks of those who struggle and achieve and earn the 
rewards of a life well lived. 

Inasmuch as the city church needs the method and 
ultimate purposes which charity organization has set for 
itself, and inasmuch as charity organization needs the 
life-giving spirit which the church embodies, there 
should be friendliness, sympathetic understanding, and 
cordial cooperation between the church and organized 

1“ We judge the poor by their family history when we should judge 
them by their latent powers.” Patten, ‘*The New Basis of Oiviliza- 


tion,” p: 213. 
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charity. This relation should be maintained by the 
church acting as a whole and not merely by a few of 
its members who select this means of serving humanity. 
The full results will never be achieved until the church 
as a whole enters upon this task and makes it a part of 
its deliberate and consecrated service to the world, 
designating its chosen agents for this service, uphold- 
ing and conserving their results. When this far-reach- 
ing purpose is taken up by a well-instructed church, the 
relief of the poor will be as important a branch of con- 
secrated energy as Sunday-school work, evangelism and 
missions. 

The purpose of relief has been well stated by the 
Charity Organization Society of the City of New York 
in the following words: “To discover the real under- 
lying causes of suffering and want; to distinguish actual 
need from avoidable dependence; to deal wisely, kindly 
and effectively with both; to save homes from separation, 
to inspire hope, courage, ambition and self-respect; to 
awaken latent moral impulses; to prevent disease; to cure 
the sick; to provide recreation and education; to prolong 
childhood; to befriend the weak, the aged and lone; to 
improve conditions of life and labor. These personal 
services are the forms of relief that count most for hap- 
piness and for permanent help.” + 

The religious treatment of poverty is a difficult matter to 
accomplish in a day when poverty is looked upon as a so- 
cial product to be cured by the operation of social forces. 
But its difficulty by no means precludes the possibility 
of a proper solution. A challenge is issued to the churches 
of North America by so thorough a social worker and so 
ardent a friend of the Christian religion as Dr. Edward 
T. Devine: “In order that we may have religious treat- 


1 Report of the Charity Organization Society, New York, 1911-12. 
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ment of poverty, the first essential of all is that we shall 
have religion—a militant, aggressive religious faith, 
with its deacons and prophets, with its sacraments and 
sanctions, with its hopes and promises, aye, with its com- 
mandments and terrors; an historical religion with its 
festivals and fast days, its holidays and holydays—a re- 
ligion which makes appeal to reason and tradition, which 
commends our loyalty and sanctifies our fellowship; such 
a religion as Christianity, purified of superstition and en- 
riched by service, alone among the historic faiths, offers 
to our American people.” 1 

The challenge to the churches is still further emphasized 
by Dr. Devine: “ Poverty in a relative sense, meaning 
simply that all desires have not been satisfied, is a very 
healthy and desirable condition. It is essential that we 
should all have something left to strive for. But poverty 
in the absolute sense of deprivation of the physical neces- 
sities of life—this has become unendurable, not only to 
the individuals who suffer, but to the community of which 
they are a part. If there is a new birth in the Church it 
will deal with poverty not alone through deacons’ alms and 
orphan asylums, though these have their places, but by de- 
_ yeloping throughout the membership of the Church the 
ideal of a Christian community from which chronic pov- 
erty, like professional crime, will have disappeared.” 2 

The plea for cooperation in the treatment and elimina- 
tion of poverty has not been unheeded by the Protestant 
churches in some of our modern cities. The city of Buf- 
falo, according to Amos G. Warner, furnishes a practical 
working illustration of a definite scheme of cooperation 
between a Charity Organization Society and the churches. 
The city was divided into districts and each district was 


1*“The Spirit of Social ee Pe Soy ey leek alee 
2“ Social Forces,” p. 20 
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assigned to a church. The church accepting the district 
for relief work agreed to care for every family not other- 
wise provided for. 

No attempt whatever was made to withdraw families 
from any denominational preference, and the work of relief 
was entered upon, not to enlarge the membership of a 
church, but to elevate the moral and social conditions in a 
district. In one year a hundred churches assumed charge 
of districts, and through them four hundred and thirty- 
eight families received efficient relief. Dr. Warner sum- 
marizes the result: “The Charity Organization Society, 
which formerly had difficulty in obtaining friendly visitors, 
now has one hundred and sixty-five; the overlapping of 
church and charitable aid has been checked, and construc- 
tive social work has been stimulated. The plan has af- 
forded an opportunity to educate the churches doing less 
intelligent work; and finally it has produced a high degree 
of understanding and cooperation between the active 
churches and the society.” + 

The city of Rochester conducted recently a series of 
meetings in its largest theater, where social problems were 
presented in a popular way under the general heading of 
“The People’s Sunday Evenings.” Out of these meetings 
was developed a plan to federate the churches and the char- 
ities of the city after the fashion of the Buffalo district 
organization. In Seattle, meetings similar in character 
called “ Community Gatherings,” were conducted in a pub- 
lic park on Sunday afternoons during the summer, which 
resulted in the same general federation. Boston presents 
an instructive object lesson of the cooperation between 
church and charity, which has continued during a number 
of years. The Congregational Church of Madison, Wis- 
consin, has conducted a “ Social Problems” group on Sun- 


1-Warner’s, ‘‘ American Charities,’ pp. 879, 380. 
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days, from which a similar plan has resulted. In the city 
of Washington active cooperation is maintained between 
the churches, charitable societies, philanthropic citizens, 
and the government departments of health and charity. A 
progressive social programme has been in operation during 
the past sixteen years in this city between these federated 
agencies working specifically upon such problems as the 
condemnation of unsanitary dwellings, the maintenance of 
playgrounds and the elimination of tuberculosis. 4 

Protestant churches may learn a valuable lesson from the 
United Hebrew Charities, whose work in the sphere of re- 
lief embraces their own poor and all others who are not 
under the care of other institutions. It is a well-known 
fact also that members of Hebrew charities are often liberal 
contributors to every sort of constructive work undertaken 
by persons and agencies of other religious views.” 

The program which charity organization societies have 
set for themselves embraces nothing that the Church does 
not deem vital to the welfare of human beings. Take, for 
example, the progress of a year’s work of the Associated 
Charities? of Washington, D. C., which embraces the fol- 
lowing community activities: 

(1) Personal Service. Last year 13,104 visits were made 
to those in need, and 13,698 calls were received at the So- 
ciety’s offices. Personal service included advice, direction, 
employment, legal aid, institutional care, medical assist- 
ance and material relief. 

(2) Diagnosis and Treatment. During the year 3,220 
different families were investigated to ascertain the cause 
of distress, to seek its removal whenever possible and to 
give all necessary assistance, the constant purpose being to 
encourage self-help and self-support. 

1“The Social Physician,” 1911, Bite teut 2) 
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(3) Relief. During the year 1,454 different families 
were given relief and $13,770.25 was spent for food, fuel, 
clothing, payment of rent, nourishment for the sick and 
pensions for the aged and widows with young children. 
An additional sum of $7,379.71 was spent in recreations 
for mothers and children during the summer. 

(4) Records of Cases. On file in the office of the Asso- 
ciated Charities are records of over 20,000 families. In- 
formation concerning families seeking relief may be 
obtained by any church, charitable organization or philan- 
thropic person who may wish to know whether or not an 
individual or family is a worthy claimant. 

(5) Volunteer Service. Fifty-five friendly visitors and 
303 other volunteers were enlisted during the year, so that 
every family in the city might be under the continuous 
eare of a good neighbor wherever such friendly services 
were necessary. 

(6) Provident Savings. In all $10,578.54 was collected 
in small deposits, and by this means families with small 
wage incomes were encouraged in systematic thrift and 
saving. 

(7) Legal Aid. To 187 persons were given legal and 
correctional aid. Each district into which the city is 
divided for relief work has upon its staff of workers a 
voluntary legal council whose services are available for 
applicants needing them. By means of the Provident 
Savings Department and the Free Legal Aid, many fam- 
ilies are kept out of unnecessary legal entanglements, 
from the clutches of the loan shark and other evils into 
which the poor of cities readily fall. 

(8) Employment for the Handicapped. Permanent 
employment was found for 126 persons and temporary 
employment for 174 other persons. By means of this 
branch of service, many families and individuals who 
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are handicapped by physical, moral and other disabilities, 
are saved from the dangers of idleness, semi-beggary and 
complete dependence. 

(9) Institutional Care. Hospital and other institu- 
tional care was procured for 165 persons who presented 
such needs as sickness, accident, blindness, old age, feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy and insanity. 

(10) Medical Aid. Medical aid was granted 612 per- 
sons outside of institutions and hospitals, 888 applica- 
tions being passed upon. Free medical treatment was 
granted to as many as were unable to pay, and small 
fees were taken according to the ability of others to pay. 

It is not possible to conceive that the church in the 
city is not vitally concerned in every item presented in 
this scheme of service. When, however, we examine the 
items of the program a little more carefully, we be- 
come thoroughly impressed with the valuable nature of 
the service such a cooperative scheme is capable of ren- 
dering. Take, for example, the one item of 3,220 fam- 
ilies to whom relief was administered in a single year. 
In that number were widows’ families, widowers’ fam- 
ilies, deserted husbands, children of unmarried women, 
handicapped families, families in which there was tuber- 
culosis, families in which there was insanity or feeble- 
mindedness, families in which there were victims of 
drugs or strong drink. 


5. A Program of Study and Investigation 


In preceding paragraphs a program of work has 
been suggested which the city church can follow in its 
systems of practical relief. But the work will not be 
thoroughly done unless there is careful, painstaking in- 
vestigation of local conditions. It is important there- 
fore that every city congregation have groups of men 
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and women under competent leaders making original 
study and investigation. These groups may find it profit- 
able to proceed according to the following additional 
suggestions which have for their purpose the securing 
of accurate and complete information in the neighbor- 
hood of every city church. 

(1) A conference of social workers in the city under 
direction of the church group which is studying the 
problem. Four or more conferences may be conducted 
during the year at which general subjects may be dis- 
cussed. For example, in the public meetings of one 
year may be presented mechanical and moral training of 
negroes, problems of prison reform and of street boys, 
and the problem of servants’ wages. 

(2) A committee to study the problem of criminal 
courts as related to the work of charity. This commit- 
tee may investigate through sub-committees such ques- 
tions as the court and the homeless man; the court and 
the vagrant; social laws and legislation; probation; do- 
mestic relations, involving such complaints as cruelty, 
desertion and divorce; night courts for men and for 
women; life of dependents in institutions; reformatories; 
day homes; orphan asylums; benefits of children’s courts; 
and children’s welfare exhibits. 

(3) Research and investigation having for their pur- 
pose special training in social observation, thus securing 
the exact knowledge which is essential to the solution 
of community problems. It is easy to find subjects for 
investigation and research which will occupy the atten- 
tion of the group for a series of years. Wage earning 
mothers, public markets, bakeries and restaurants, pawn- 
brokers, immigrants in Southern cities, the motion 
picture shows, wages, rents and taxation are some of 
the matters deserving investigation. Work of this 
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nature will require financial support and trained leader- 
ship. 

(4) A sociological library. No charity organization 
society or church that seeks to do thorough work is com- 
plete without a library accessible to all workers, both 
paid and voluntary. Such a library should consist of 
standard books on sociological subjects, magazines, bulle- 
tins, newspapers, annual reports and similar material, 
filed and classified for ready reference. A competent 
librarian should be in charge and the value of the litera- 
ture should be emphasized in all the departments of co- 
operative activity. When it is not possible to collect or 
maintain a library of this character, arrangements should 
be made with the public library of the city by which char- 
ity workers and study classes may have ready access to all 
necessary information. 

When the church learns thoroughly that poverty is 
caused by social forces as well as by personal character, 
and that its cure is dependent upon social and religious 
agencies, it will reexamine the teachings of the Scrip- 
ture and especially the example of our Lord in dealing 
with the poor; it will devote not less money but more 
intelligence to the relief of the poor; it will seek the 
cooperation of all the local churches in the community 
in undertaking a task that is too complex for one 
church to solve; it will restate and give new emphasis 
to the value of the personal touch in charity; it will ally 
its forces with all the relief agencies operating for the 
same purposes; it will measure its results by the number 
of self-supporting families it makes and the number of 
abnormal conditions it corrects; it will labor for the dis- 
appearance of poverty and the creation of a Christian 
democracy in which everyone is independent and free. 
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Questions 


What value does modern scientific charity attach to the 
teachings of the Bible concerning the poor? 


. What are the causes of poverty? 

. Is poverty a preventable condition? 

. Is drunkenness a cause,or a symptom of poverty? 

. Discuss the causes of poverty that are due to character 


and those that are due to circumstance. 


. What are the limitations of relief practiced by the modern 


ehurch? 


. What is the element of permanent value in church relief? 
. How is permanent relief related to the question of wages? 
. Show how housing reform is involved in remedial meas- 


ures. 


. How ean cooperation be secured between the churches of a 


community ? 


. What elements of value can be expected from charity or- 


ganization societies? 


. What program of constructive relief would you suggest 


for your local church? 


. Can the work of charity organization be made thoroughly 


Christian? 


. What inspiration of spiritual life can the church contrib- 


ute through its relief work? 


. How may the relief of the poor aid in the creation of a true 


Christian democracy ? 


. Show how public and private charity may be administered 


for the spiritual benefit of both giver and, receiver. 


. Discuss the methods the church must adopt in presenting 


the work of organized charity as a worthy life calling. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE CITY CHURCH AND THE LABOR PROBLEM 


1. Why Should the City Church be Interested in 
Labor Problems? 


A MULTITUDE of questions, both friendly and critical, 
arise at the statement of this topic, producing a dis- 
cordant clamor before the theme is fairly launched. Is 
the Church in general unconcerned about matters of 
labor? Is the life of the local church seriously affected 
by the prevailing conditions in the industrial world? 
Have the churches a distinct mission to people who labor 
and to men who employ labor? Is the world waiting for 
the contribution organized Christianity can make to the 
solution of the complex problems of modern industry ? 

We are not disposed to assume either that the Church 
is without interest or that she has discharged her full 
responsibility with respect to industrial matters. We are 
only concerned to know wherein the city church, with its 
present organization, its aggressive power in creating 
moral sentiment, its multitude of men and women of 
clear conscience and keen intelligence, can assist in the 
solution of the complex problem which the industrial 
situation thrusts upon her. 

Vital interest in the conditions of industry is stimu- 
lated when we consider it in its bearing upon modern 
family life. It is not possible to hold the family to- 
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gether in many centers of industry. The father is no 
longer sufficient for the financial and material needs of 
his family; the mother and the children are compelled 
to work. Whether their work is done at home or in the 
mills the family suffers. Must the factory subdue the 
home to its own interests? Has the family disappeared 
Save as an annex to the mill? Can we hope for the 
continuance of the family as the basis of our civiliza- 
tion? At the heart of the labor problem is the destitu- 
tion of the home. 

In modern life the creation of riches is supplemented 
by the creation of want and deficiency. Poverty and 
wages are with numberless families almost equivalent 
terms.1 The removal of want will never be accomplished 
without the thorough regeneration of labor. Charity 
agents and social workers who labor merely for relief 
from present burdens will never settle the problem of 
dependency and inefficiency. The first failure which 
must be corrected in the industrial world is its seeming 
inability to maintain a proper standard of family living. 

A further complication of the industrial situation is its 
effects upon individual character. As surely as depend- 
ency develops in the labor world, vice, crime, ignorance 
and degeneracy follow in its footsteps. Labor, if it is 
well regulated, does not create vice; but if left alone 
to the operation of natural laws, it inevitably stimulates 
it. Great industrial operations are not called into being 
as educational agencies; so that unless society safeguards 
its welfare, a double burden of ignorance and degeneracy 
is the unfailing issue. 

The drift of our national life is towards materialism. 
The alternative that confronts every man who engages 
in industry is whether he shall become a materialist or a 


1“ Minimum Wage Boards,” by Mrs. Florence Kelley, 1911. 
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spiritually minded man. The industrial world is con- 
stantly confronted with the fact of material. The ma- 
chine, the product, the profit, the permanent value added 
by the manufacturing industry, success against competi- 
tion, the enlarging of trade—these are material ques- 
tions. Under the insistence of such overwhelming forces 
spiritual facts are easily lost. Yet if the Church has a 
spiritual mission, it must be declared in the presence of 
just such dangers, and it must be powerful enough to 
derive a spiritual benefit from material things. It is not 
by withdrawing from the presence or potency of opposing 
forces that the spiritual life is strengthened, but by 
making the spiritual more insistent, more persuasive and 
more comprehensive. 

It has not yet become possible for all men to unite 
in an indissoluble bond their religion and their morals, 
for morality is not always the mark of a religious man. 
Christianity alone of all the religions of the world allows 
no divorce between religion and morality, but in the 
world of industry that divorce is everywhere discovered. 

There are members of churches without reproach in 
their home life, above criticism in their kindness and in 
their faithfulness to religious obligations, whose stores 
are run with a complacent disregard of the teachings 
which they themselves sanction in the church and at home. 
Many such merchants, for example, have no scruples 
whatever against employing shop girls and clerks in their 
stores at a salary which does not allow of even an honest 
subsistence. 

We have in modern business millionaire manufacturers 
and pauper workmen. The one has more houses than 
he can occupy, the other points to a wretched shack; the 
ene has a houseful of servants to attend the wants of 
his wife and children, the other witnesses the progressive 
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decay of his wife and children while they work in the 
factory. To say that these conditions are inevitable or 
that they do not affect the spiritual life of the persons in- 
volved in them, is to pay respect to the actual facts of life. 
Are not these facts sufficient to prove that the churches 
have a place in modern industrial movements? If it 
shall discharge its mission to infuse spiritual life into the 
motives and deeds of men, it must take these motives 
and deeds as they are expressed in the wealth producing 
activities. The time has come when the churches must 
recognize that the answer to the class spirit which con- 
ditions have created, must be either the voice of the 
Spirit which proclaims brotherhood, or the voice of the 
restless, onrushing demon which breathes anarchy. 


2. The City Church and the Square Deal 


The square deal demands an estimate of existing con- 
ditions at their true value. It excludes prejudice and 
looks upon all men, high and low, successful and failing, 
as possessing the right to fair treatment. It must take 
account of organized wealth and organized labor and 
must say the best things of both, consistent with truth 
and the legitimate consequences of their activity. 

Organized wealth exists as a matter of right; it justifies 
its right to continue to exist by the development of hu- 
man life under the conditions which it imposes. If it 
does not bring forth the fruit of a well-ordered life, it 
has no claim upon our forbearance. A writer in the An- 
nals of the American Academy for July, 1912, says: 
“Tt is one of the paradoxes of the day, that whatever 
praise is accorded to those leaders in any business who 
bring about noteworthy progress in industrial efficiency, 
there is apparently nothing but universal execration for 
those who have founded the great concerns in any in- 
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dustry. And it seems clear that in certain business you 
cannot have the greatest degree of industrial efficiency 
without the greatest possible concentration.”1 What 
then are the fruits of organized wealth? 

Organized wealth has been responsible for the perfec- 
tion of mechanical genius. Nowhere else in the modern 
world has there been found so great. a stimulus to inven- 
tion and so high a regard for the improvement of the 
tools of industry as in the realm provided by the com- 
bination and control of wealth. 

The growing perfection of the machine has made possi- 
ble larger perfection of products. The wealth added to 
the nation year by year through manufacture is one of 
the developments of organized activity which is a chal- 
lenge to intelligent admiration. According to the cen- 
sus of 1910,? there are in the United States 268,491 man- 
ufacturing establishments, an increase of 29.4 per cent 
in ten years. The average number of wage earners in 
manufacturing establishments is 6,615,046, an increase 
of 4 per cent over the number ten years ago. The 
amount of capital invested in these establishments is 
$18,428,270,000, an increase of 105.8 per cent in ten years. 
The value of manufactured products is $20,672,052,000 
for the year 1910, an increase of more than $9,000,000,000 
over the products of ten years ago. The value added by 
manufacture for the census year was $8,530,261,000, an 
increase of $3,700,000,000 over ten years ago. Much of 
this increase enters into the personal wealth of the na- 
tion, and it is evident in improvement of homes and the 
increased comforts of living. 

The benefits of organized wealth are to be observed in 
conservation and distribution of the products of indus- 


1Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. xlii;) p63). i : 
2Census Bulletin on ‘‘ Manufacturing Industry,’’ Thirteenth Census. 
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try. A higher degree of civilization is attained when 
products are stored for future use. A nation that lives 
for the day alone is not an advancing nation. The de- 
partment store, the cold storage plant, the grain eleva- 
tor, and the wholesale warehouse, are evidences of an 
enlarging civilization. Wastefulness is prevented, star- 
vation is rendered impossible, and the ends of the earth 
are brought together by the far-sighted ingenuity of men 
of affairs. 

As machinery improves and its products enter into the 
larger life of a nation, so do men who own and operate 
great industries prove themselves a noble brotherhood. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive that men should be 
competent to own and equip magnificent industrial en- 
terprises, capable of enriching the nation through their 
products, without thereby enlarging their own responsi- 
bility for the human side of their operations. To pre- 
sume that the benefits of concentration upon human life 
are to be discovered only among the by-products of per- 
fect machinery is to pay scant regard to the advancing 
social consciousness of men of intellectual foresight and 
moral acumen, Furthermore, the man who works at the 
intricate machine is of necessity more intelligent and 
more conscientious than one who labors with primi- 
tive implements. The very intricacies of the mechanical 
world have created a demand for temperate, intelligent, 
self-confident workmen. A forward step in the valuation 
of manhood is found in the increasing readiness of mill 
operators to include wages in the products of industry, 
not as a charge on the cost of production. 

The square deal calls likewise for a consideration of 
the benefits to be derived from organized labor; for labor 
has its rights and its justification no less certainly than 
wealth. Andrew Carnegie, who is in no sense the ex- 
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ponent of labor union principles, makes this concession to 
their merit: “The right of the workingman to com- 
bine and to form trades unions is no less sacred than 
the right of the manufacturer to enter into associations 
and conferences with his fellows, and it must sooner or 
later be conceded. My experience has been that trades 
unions upon the whole are beneficial to both Labor and 
Capital. They certainly educate the workingmen and 
give them a truer conception of the relation of Capital 
and Labor than they could otherwise form.” + 

Among the benefits of organized labor must be put 
first of all an enlarging consciousness of vital relation- 
ships with world movements. The workman is not a tool, 
nor a part of the machine, nor a “hand.” He is a man, 
and his relationships are with other men and not with 
tools. His brotherhood is the whole race of mankind. 

The consciousness of his relations with the whole world 
has called forth the sense of the true worth of manhood. 
The continuance of labor unions would not be worth 
serious consideration if they were not concerned with 
something more fundamental, more far-reaching, than 
wages, hours of labor, or employers’ liability. However 
obscured in the heat and passion of controversies, the 
principle upon which labor unions are projected is the 
rights and dignities of man. If they cannot receive what 
they want as a matter of right they are not willing to re- 
ceive it as charity. 

Labor organizations are true friends of workmen and 
their families. They believe that it is fundamentally 
wrong to force a man into industrial competition with 
his wife and children. Competition on that low level is 
rendered necessary when the rate of wages is so low that 
a man cannot win a living for his family. Low wages 

2° Problems of To-day,” p. 55. 
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eall for women and children in the shop, and their pres- 
ence lowers the rate of wages. Where such conditions 
are found the workman is ground between the upper and 
nether millstone. Against this system labor unions un- 
ceasingly protest. 

The unions demand shorter hours for all workingmen, 
women and children; not because they wish to do less 
work, but because they wish to render themselves more 
efficient in the work they are doing. In the defense of 
a better home, they insist upon the removal of women 
and children from long hours, from hazardous occupa- 
tions and from night work. An investigation by the 
United States Government in 1910, shows that of 172,671 
workingmen, nearly one-half worked at least twelve hours 
a day for six days of the week. In the State of Illinois, 
80,000 working women who labored more than sixty hours 
a week were given some release from excessive toil by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of that State, in 1910, 
which upheld the constitutionality of the ten hour law for 
women employed in factories and laundries. 

A further contention of labor unions is that the stand- 
ard of wages should be regulated to comply with the 
necessities of life, so that a workman may maintain him- 
self without appealing to charity or crowding his home 
with boarders and lodgers. 

_ Another demand is that one day in seven shall be guar- 
anteed to the workman as a matter of right and justice. 
It is unknown even to the friends of the laboring men 
how many there are in the United States who are de- 
prived of a weekly rest day. A Government report in 
1910 on the conditions of employment in the iron and 
steel industry shows that more than one-fifth of the work- 


1Girls under fourteen are still employed in some southern cotton 
mills, and boys work all night in glass producing industries of Penn- 
sylvania and “West Virginia, 
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ingmen in these industries labor twelve hours a day, 
seven days in the week; thus depriving 34,534 in this 
single branch of production of a rest day.+ 
Labor unions also demand a common school education 
for the children without the intervention of charity. It 
is not in harmony with the fundamental principle of man- 
hood’s rights that charity organization societies should 
be called upon to educate the workingman’s children. 
None of these benefits come to the laboring man 
through natural increase of business, nor have they been 
secured to him by the kindness of heart of the owners of 
great wealth. The degree to which they have been se- 
cured is in proportion to the insistence of the demand 
and to the strength of the legislation that has followed. 
There is still a labor problem where there is no labor 
union, and if labor unions had never been thought of, 
the problem would be no less acute. The American 
Federation of Labor represents approximately two mil- 
lion wage earners, but in the manufacturing establish- 
ments alone there are 6,615,046 wage earners, so that 
even in the richest and best establishments of our land 
there is an overwhelming majority of the wage earners 
receiving no benefit except an indirect one from the agi- 
tation and protection that the labor union affords. The 
unselfish and sacrificial task which labor unions have set 
for themselves is discovered in the fact that they seek the 
welfare of workingmen everywhere, even of those who are 
not members of their organizations. Concerning the in- 
adequacy of wages paid to laboring men, a variety of 
opinion exists. A writer in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science makes the fol- 
lowing deductions: “The aggregate outlay for wages 
1Of 31,231 employed in blast furnaces, 88 per cent are kept at 


work regularly seven days in the week. See Senate Document N 
and “Woman and Child Wage Harners in the United States.” io 
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in the manufacturing industry of the United States in- 
creased from $2,008,000,000 in 1899 to $3,427,000,000 in 
1909, an increase of about 70 per cent, while the number 
of wage earners increased only about 40 per cent.” 1 
This is entirely correct according to the census Bulletin 
of Manufactures for 1910, but the statement inade- 
quately represents other facts contained in the same 
Bulletin. The gross value of products in 1909 exceeded 
by more than nine billion dollars that of 1899, and the 
value added by manufacture in 1909 was $3,700,000,000 
more than in 1899. During these years the average an- 
nual income of wage earners in manufacture increased 
from. $426 to $518, a rise of $92 for the wealthiest decade 
of human history. Moreover, considering the money paid 
to wage earners as an “outlay,” which only a retarded 
system of business economy allows, 6,615,000 wage earn- 
ers received only 16.5 per cent of the value of these 
products. The remaining 83.5 per cent increased the 
financial standing of 1,063,532 proprietors, firm mem- 
bers and salaried employés. 

In the retail stores in all our large cities girls from 
fourteen to twenty-one years of age are employed as 
clerks receiving an average of slightly more than $6.00 
a week. It is a well-known custom with many of the 
great retail stores to require girls who work for them to 
live with their own families. This means that the fam- 
ily life is drawn upon to supplement the income of the 
laborers and increase the profits of business. 

The inadequacy of wages paid to working women may 
be demonstrated by an observation of the facts in almost 
any city where women toil as day laborers. In a city of 
more than 100,000 population an inquiry conducted by the 


1The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, July, 1912, p. 132, 
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Young Women’s Christian Association revealed the fol- 
lowing facts concerning the salaries of working girls. 
Telephone operators were paid $15 to $25 monthly ; milliners 
$6 to $9 weekly, the ordinary income ranging from $6 
to $8; girls in dressmaking establishments $3 to $9, the 
ordinary range of income being $6 to $8; clerks in mer- 
cantile establishments $3 to $10 weekly, the ordinary 
range being from $6 to $8; girls in the bindery of pub- 
lishing houses $6 to $8 weekly; workers in steam laundries 
$5 to $8 weekly (one laundry employing seventy girls paid 
fifty-nine of them less than $30 a month); stenographers 
and typewriters $20 to $75 monthly, the ordinary range 
being $25 to $35. 

At the time when wages were according to these fig- 
ures, boarding-house rates in the same city were as fol- 
lows: In a “ Girls’ Christian Home” $2.50 to $4 weekly ; 
in the Young Women’s Christian Association boarding 
department $3 to $5 weekly; ordinary good board in pri- 
vate homes from $4 to $5.50 weekly. Girls who obtained 
lower rates of board generally lived with their families or 
intimate friends. 

A slight inspection of these rates is sufficient to prove 
that a working girl’s average income is barely sufficient 
to pay her board. Almost nothing is left to keep her in 
clothing and to provide her the recreation and culture 
absolutely required for an advance in working efficiency 
or for the protection of her moral character. Among 
working girls it is searcely possible to expect labor unions; 
for the variety of employment, and especially the lack of 
experience in organizing, renders the possibility of unions 
practically out of the question. Furthermore, Merchants’ 
Associations in large cities strenuously oppose demands 
of their working girls for increased wages. 

Labor union standards have never extended to so-called 
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sweat-shop industries and to tenement house and home 
labor. Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League, makes the following state- 
ment: ‘The branches of production carried on in tene- 
ment houses are subnormal, parasite, industries without 
standards. They include the manufacture of garments 
and furs, purses, pocketbooks, slippers, paper boxes, paper 
bags, feathers, artificial flowers, cigarettes, cigars, um- 
brellas, articles of rubber, macaroni, spaghetti, ice cream, 
ices, candy, confectionery, preserves and nuts. They, 
too, minimize the employment of men. They avoid the 
maintenance of factories and workshops, substituting 
women and children for men wherever possible, and 
kitchen and bedrooms for workshops. They overflow 
from the factory into the tenements, invading the homes 
to save the cost of light, heat, power, supervision and 
cleaning.” 1 

Unknown numbers of women and children are em- 
ployed at the kind of labor described by Mrs. Kelley. 
The City of New York alone has thirteen thousand tene- 
ment houses, containing from three to fifty families each, 
licensed to carry on home industry. Mothers, small chil- 
dren and invalids are engaged in the production of 
“sweated goods,” working for long hours at incessant 
labor and small pay. 

A primary law of social economy declares that “those 
who consume a product must finally assume the respon- 
sibility for the method of its preparation for the market.” 
If that statement can be regarded as in any sense true, 
the public which consumes the output of the unregulated 
home industry is responsible for one of the most be- 
nighted and most blighting of all developments of our 
modern industrial life. 


1See report of National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
1911. 
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It is unthinkable that tenement house and home work- 
ers should come under the operation of labor organiza- 
tions. Their isolation from one another, their difference 
of language and social customs and their lack of training 
in fighting battles of justice and right, preclude the possi- 
bility of organized demands. 

Our Southern cities are rapidly developing a serious 
menace because of the living conditions of their wage- 
earning colored women and girls. The tendency of 
dwellers in the country to seek residence in the cities 
is affecting the colored population quite as distinctly as 
the white. Colored girls are leaving their country homes 
to seek employment and better wages in the cities. To 
them the city is the hope and the promise of all that 
is valuable in life; but in the centers of population they 
find no homes open to them for lodging except those that 
are provided by landlords and real estate brokers. As 
a consequence, colored girls congregate in unprotected 
“homes,” or else they swell the number of boarders and 
lodgers to be found everywhere among the colored popu- 
lation. These are the girls who go into the homes of 
white people as cooks, nurses, housemaids, or as office 
girls for physicians and lawyers. Their labor is in de- 
mand, but their home life is neglected, forgotten and un- 
eared for; and the girls themselves are exposed to all 
forms of vice, disease, and degeneracy. 

The only hope for the well-being of these classes is in 
the improved social conscience and activity of colored 
churches, in the work of societies for improving the con- 
dition of the colored poor, and in the development of an 
acute moral sensitiveness on the part of the white people 
who profit by the life and labor of colored girls. 

The manufacture of cotton goods in the United States 
is carried on at the greatest cost to the life of the wage 
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earner. Sidney and Beatrice Webb have applied the title 
“parasite” to the cotton industry of the world, the im- 
plication being that this industry is unconcerned for the 
welfare of its laborers and is interested primarily in the 
perfection of its output. 

In the number of wage earners employed in the United 
States, cotton manufacture takes third rank; the first 
and second rank being assigned respectively to the lum- 
ber and timber trade and the foundry and machine shop 
industry. 

According to the census of 1910, we have 1,423 cotton 
mills running 27,425,608 spindles and 665,000,049 looms. 
Of 378,880 wage earners employed in this industry, 150,- 
057 are women over sixteen years of age, and 40,221 are 
children under sixteen; from which it appears that more 
than 50 per cent of the total number of laborers in cot- 
ton manufacture are women and children. The total cost 
of material for the year 1910 was $371,009,470, the value 
of the products was $628,391,813 and the value added by 
manufacture was $257,382,343. In the light of such mag- 
nificent totals compared to the wages paid to women and 
children, it cannot be claimed that wage earners are paid 
all that their labor is worth. 

With all its wonderful productivity cotton manufacture 
presents in many states North and South a socially ab- 
normal condition. While the amount spent for material 
and annual surplus is estimated in hundreds of millions 
of dollars, the cotton mill states present an increasing 
problem of poverty, ignorance and helplessness. In cot- 
ton mill communities there is a demand for the labors 
of charity agents, day nurses, milk -depots, clinics, camps 
and classes for tubercular patients, open air schools, 
school lunches for children, night schools for illiterate 


1See Census Bulletin on “ Manufactures,’ 1910. 
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adults, pensions for widows and free scholarships for 
child laborers. The maintenance of this supplemental 
community activity is not at the cost of production and 
does not, except in a few instances, come from the sur- 
plus of the operators. A tax is put upon the benevolence 
of the public, charity organization societies, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, Home Mission Societies and the churches 
to correct the output of one of our wealthiest industries. 
It would be a display of misdirected zeal for organized 
Christianity to enter upon a discussion of modern in- 
dustry either as an advocate of employers’ rights alone 
or as a champion retained to defend workingmen’s con- 
tentions. The church in the city is not a partisan in a 
controversy where so much that is right or wrong may 
easily be urged upon both sides; she comes as an ad- 
vocate of justice and a friend of human life. Without 
hesitation church leaders recognize that an increasing 
number of mill owners are profoundly concerned for the 
welfare of workingmen and their families. But the 
Church is not and should not be blind to the dangers 
which a complex situation involves; she deplores equally 
the materialism which wealth-producing activity engenders 
and the destruction of character which unfairness creates. 
She demands that both the employer and the laboring 
man lay aside the artificial distinctions of class divisions 
and look upon a life well lived as more than gain, a solici- 
tude fo a brother’s welfare as more than daily bread. 
Our industrial situation is not administering a square 
doz] when human life and achievement are sacrificed to 
the production of goods, the securing of profits and the 
recognition of labor unions. The new ideal of Christian 
civilization demands the subordination of goods, organ- 
izations and profits to human welfare. In the new order 
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of life which the Kingdom of God idealizes, the greed 
for gain and the love of power which count the life of man 
as a thing of little value, must be subdued to the am- 
bition for justice and the love of right. 


3. Proposed Solutions of the Labor Problem 


The complex order of life presented in industrial situa- 
tions will never be solved by any one method. There is 
no specific for labor disorders, but there are possible im- 
provements; and by the converging of many forces influ- 
ences will be set in operation to produce an improved 
order of human life and activity. 

Organized industry makes a contribution to national 
and international progress. Minds that can conceive and 
execute world-embracing problems of mercantile activity 
have a larger and better thing to think about than per- 
sonal aggrandizement or unceasing avarice. A conscious- 
ness of world needs possesses them and their thought 
must of necessity be in terms of a common human wel- 
fare. It is no idle boast that constrains a modern writer 
to say of American industrial organization:, “ The torrid 
regions of Africa, Burma and Siam; the bleak steppes 
of Mongolia and the frozen plains of Siberia; the fast- 
nesses of the Andes and the solitude of the Himalayas,— 
wherever there are human beings, however remote, 
through some channel and by some means certain Ameri- 
ean commodities find their way and contribute to the 
comfort and convenience of the people.’ The writer 
justly concludes that such a result of organized industry 
is deserving rather of respect than of indiscriminate con- 
demnation. 

Production which is stimulated by individual impulse 
leads only to competition of the kind that jeopardizes 
even thé capital invested, to say nothing of the waste 
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of energy and life of the dependent families that are 
attracted to it. In view of the fact, as discovered by 
Bradstreet’s and Dunn’s Commercial Agencies, that 95 
to 97 per cent of new industrial enterprises result in 
failure, we need not be slow to affirm that “Big Busi- 
ness” is sometimes a public benefit. Commenting upon 
this fact, Mr. Kirby, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, recently declared: “It must be 
admitted that any legitimate combination of interests 
which tends to steady the balance of trade in industry, 
through increased production, and which serves to re- 
duce friction between labor and capital by minimizing 
the necessity for frequent reductions in wages incident 
to a ruthless competitive system, is of general benefit to 
the nation.” 1 

Speaking of the demoralizing consequences of individ- 
ualized production prior to 1890, Mr. J. K. Gwynn of the 
American Tobacco Company, from whom a quotation has 
been taken in a former paragraph, declares that “ unre- 
stricted competition has been tried out to a conclusion, 
with the result that the industrial fabric of the nation 
was confronted with an almost tragic condition of im- 
pending bankruptcy. In this trying situation, it was 
perfectly natural that the idea of national cooperation in 
lieu of cut-throat competition should suggest itself.” ? 

To correct the evils, which the friends as well as the 
critics agree to be inherent in the present industrial sys- 
tem, however much they disagree as to the catalogue of 
those evils, it has been suggested to create a federal 
commission of industrial relation,? with powers to act in 
regulation of production in the same manner that the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission acts in regulation of 
traffic. What is good in the American system of indus- 
trial organization, existing state and federal laws do not 
seek to destroy, but what is bad they seem powerless to 
correct, 

Organized labor also has a contribution to make. 
Trade union is defined as a “continuous association of 
wage earners for the purpose of maintaining or improv- 
ing the conditions of their employment.”! Trade unions 
undertake a propaganda for improving conditions through 
a labor press and the circulation of literature; through 
the use of union labels and the publication of an “un- 
fair list” and through agitation for favorable legislation. 
Unions recognize strikes and boycotts as legitimate 
means for securing their demands and they operate to 
place these agencies upon a business footing. They ad- 
vocate the right to substitute collective bargaining for 
individual higgling over wages and hours of labor. They 
maintain the right to deal through their representatives 
on equal terms with their employers concerning the wages 
a laboring man shall receive, the hours he shall labor and 
the conditions under which his work shall be done. 

Trade unionism is justified by its purpose and result. 
It has operated during the century of its activity to 
elevate standards of life and labor, seeking higher wages 
and more leisure for workingmen. It has produced an 
increased efficiency of the workmen, has diminished acci- 
dent and averted diseases. It has raised the moral tone 
of the factory, has kept young children at school, has 
resisted degeneracy and has improved the lot of working- 
men. It has secured legislation which without its in- 
fluence would not have been enacted and it has striven 
unceasingly for a fair distribution of the wealth which 


1 Webb: ‘History of Trade Unionism,” p. 1. 
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labor produces. It deserves the consideration of all 
friends of humanity because of its passion for righteous- 
ness and its unselfish devotion to a cause almost forgotten 
in the rush of industrial activity. 

It has been objected to trade unions that they are a 
“Tabor Trust” whose purpose is “to say to the farmer 
that he shall either harvest his crops under its rule, or 
permit them to perish; to the manufacturer, that he shall 
neither produce nor transport contrary to its will; to the 
merchant, that he shall neither buy nor sell unless his 
wares bear the brand of its approval; to the laborer, that 
he must wear the yoke or starve; and to those who belong 
to none of those classes, that they must suffer the wrongs, 
submit to the losses and pay the penalties to which its 
rules subject them.” 

To the extent to which all or any of these charges 
are true, the methods of labor unions are clearly repre- 
hensible, and to the degree that they foster or encourage 
dynamiting, assassination or any form of lawlessness, they 
become an anti-social class without hope of mercy or 
reason for existence. Such abuses are no part of the 
philanthropy or ideals of trade unionism whose best serv- 
ice to the industrial age is without the slightest taint of 
anarchy but full of the energy of unselfishness. 

Labor unions, if they would secure the last and best 
benefit to the workingman, must accept it as a part of 
their obligation to improve his moral character and trust- 
worthiness. Nothing of much value is done for any man 
unless his character is strengthened, and if that noblest 
work is accomplished for him, there is little else that 
needs to be done. It is only as hours and conditions of 
labor, profitable employment and insurance against un- 
employment enter into the making of character that they 
deserve serious attention. 
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Socialism enters with a proposed solution of industrial 
problems. Socialism is both a philosophy of life and a 
program of progress. As a philosophy, it views life in 
all stages of development and reaches the conclusion that 
life always manifests itself through economic forces. It 
declares that the economic condition at any time is the 
basis upon which all moral, intellectual and social life 
is made possible. The best exposition of this philosophy 
is given by Karl Marx in his “Communist Manifesto,” 
published in 1848. Marx interprets history as class strug- 
gle which takes its form from the economic conditions of 
the epoch under consideration. In the age preceding our 
own the struggle was between the bourgeois and the 
proletariat classes. In the modern era this struggle is 
reproduced in the warfare between the capitalists and 
laboring classes. Socialism is a protest against the ex- 
cessive individualism of the capitalist class and a plea 
for a complete social revolution which shall restore com- 
munity ownership and control of property. It is the 
purpose of socialism to abolish the power of capital to 
subdue the products of labor to its own enrichment. It does 
not advocate destruction of private property, but it seeks 
to prevent the private use of property in ways which 
withdraw from labor the produce of its toil. 

As a program of progress, socialism maintains for 
its cardinal principle the public ownership of capital, or, 
in other words the means of production.? 

According to socialism, society is a unit and the vari- 
ous problems affecting society are simple manifestations of 
the one fundamental problem of poverty. “ Socialist re- 
form measures, moreover, are all inseparable and logically 
connected with each other, and only when taken together 
do they constitute an effective program of social prog- 


1‘¢ Socialism: A Oritical Analysis,’ Skelton, p. 177. 
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ress.”1 Poverty, in the socialist theory, “is the direct 
result of capitalistic exploitation; and ignorance, vice 
and crime are poverty’s legitimate children. To main- 
tain its rule, capitalism must dominate government and 
public sentiment, hence the constant incentive for the 
ruling classes to corrupt our politics, our press, our pulpit 
and our schools.” 2 

The cure of the ills which defeat the ideals of social 
life is sought in the overthrow of the wage system and the 
substitution of a purely democratic control. “Its aim is 
to modify radically, and finally to utterly abolish the 
wage system.” The cardinal principles of socialist de- 
mands are, “ first, a distribution not of a part, but of the 
whole of the profits. Secondly, it involves a radical 
change from centralized, aristocratic control to diffused, 
democratic control of industry or trade. Its aim is, by 
means of union, to distribute throughout all classes both 
wealth and power.” + 

The ideal of socialism is far from being realized in 
modern society; but it must not be looked upon as Utopian 
or fantastic, for it is by no means certain that the existing 
wage system is a permanent fact in modern industry. 
Neither should it be accepted as a divinely ordained fact 
that classes should exist in a perfect state of society. 
Dr. Rauschenbusch endorses the idealism of the socialistic 
theory in these words: “It proposes to give to the whole 
body of workers the ownership of these vast instruments 
of production and to distribute among them all the entire 
proceeds of their common labor. There would then be 
no capitalistic class opposed to the working class; there 
would be a single class which would unite the qualities of 


1“ Socialism in Theory and Practice,” Hilquitt, p. 209. 
2“ Socialism in Theory and Practice,’ Hilquitt, p. 211. 
®* Labor Problems,” Adams and Sumner, p. 379. 
*Tbid. p. 380. 
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both. This would be a permanent solution of the labor 
question. It would end the present insecurity, the con- 
stant antagonism, the social inferiority, the physical ex- 
ploitation, the intellectual poverty to which the working 
class is now exposed even when its condition is most 
favorable.” 1 

The weakness of socialism is, first, in the supposition 
that only the laboring man is a just object of solicitude. 
Society is a larger unit than any one artificial class now 
existing in society, and all classes deserve attention for 
the purpose of bringing them to perfection. Those who 
labor at productive toil are true members of society, but 
those who conserve the products of industry, who inter- 
pret their uses and apply them to the greater good of the 
whole, are just as valuable to the common welfare. The 
social interpretation should be that contained in the 
motto, “each to all and all to each.” 

The second weakness of socialism is in its contention 
that an improved economic condition only is needed to 
create an ideal social order. The question of character, 
self-control, home life, child welfare, are more funda- 
mental than simple economic demands. Professor Ell- 
wood gives a just estimate of the underlying needs of 
social progress which socialism overlooks: “It would 
be far more scientific to reorganize society upon the basis 
of the needs of the family than to reorganize it simply 
upon the basis of industry. The reproduction process 
which the economic socialists ignore, or leave unregu- 
lated almost entirely, is far more important for the con- 
tinued existence of human society than all its economic 
processes.”’ 2 

The strength of socialism, that which makes its appeal 


1“ Christianity and the Social Crisis,” pp. 407-408. 
2 Sociology and Modern Social Problems,” p. 303. 
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of especial interest to the city church, is in its passion for 
the righteous treatment of an oppressed class, its conten- 
tion that class shall disappear in an ideal society, and its 
hope that a pure democracy shall be established upon the 
earth. The devotion of many socialist leaders to these 
principles puts to shame the half-hearted zeal of many a 
churchman. 

To the permanent worth of socialist doctrine Dr. Raus- 
chenbusch testifies in these words: “It would embody 
the principle of solidarity and fraternity in the funda- 
mental institutions of our industrial life. All the ele- 
ments of cooperation and interaction which are now at 
work in our great establishments would be conserved, and 
in addition the hearty interest of all workers in their 
common factory or store would be immensely intensified 
by the diffused sense of ownership. Such a social order 
would develop the altruistic and social instincts, just as 
competitive order brings out the selfish instincts.” 1 

Within recent years has appeared a movement in 
America called the Industrial Workers of the World, 
claiming kinship with both labor unions and socialism, 
but not thoroughly identified with either of the older 
organizations. Through its connection with the textile 
disturbances at Lawrence, Mass., this neophyte among 
propagandists has attained a national prominence far in 
excess even of its strength of numbers or its hitherto ex- 
pected importance. 

The Industrial Workers of the World as an organiza- 
tion derives its method and spirit from syndicalism, as 
it is known in France. The French name for labor union 
is syndicat and the national organization of syndicats 
is known as the General Confederation of Labor. The 
revolutionary spirit of the General Confederation is seen 


1 Rauschenbusch, ‘‘ Christianity and the Social Crisis,” p. 408. 
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in its declared purpose to restore the state to the indus- 
trial workers; and this it seeks to effect by defying ex- 
isting laws, overturning both trade unionism and social- 
ism, and setting up the rule of industrialism as alone 
avoiding an iniquitous compromise with capitalization. 
Transported to America, syndicalism somewhat modifies 
its antagonism of labor unions and socialism, and some- 
what softens its hatred of law, but retains its antipathy 
to organized capital. 

Thirty-six persons representing the more aggressive 
union spirit, met in Chicago in 1904, and organized the 
Industrial Workers of the World, having for its purpose 
the joining of all workers in “one big union” and the 
overthrow of the wage system.1 Four years later a di- 
vision appeared among the supporters of the new move- 
ment, and two irreconcilable branches were established, 
one with headquarters in Chicago, the other at Detroit, 
Michigan. The Chicago branch holds to the necessity 
of interfering with the products of industry by direct 
action, economic destruction or “ sabotage,” embarrassing 
trade and profits by ingenious shifts and devices, and 
allowing the worker to enforce his demands by the use 
of the only tools which he really understands, namely, 
the tools of industry. The Detroit branch on the other 
hand, according to Dr. Bohn, from whom these facts are 
derived, “branded the members of the original organiza- 
tions as anarchists, and set themselves up as the real 
representatives of the spirit and purpose which animated 
the industrial union movement at the time of its incep- 
tion. In their agitation they lay stress on political ac- 
tivity as an absolutely necessary complement of economic 
activity in the struggle against the wage system.” ? 

1See Statement of William E. Bohn, Ph.D., in The Survey, May 4, 
‘ 2 The Industrial Workers of the World,” The Survey, May 4, 1912. 
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Members of the Socialist Labor Party are members of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, but the Socialist 
Convention at Indianapolis within recent months ener- 
getically denounced “direct action,” “sabotage” and 
economic warfare as destructive of national well-being 
and as tending to anarchy. Members of labor unions are 
also among the supporters of the new movement; but the 
American Federation of Labor has not endorsed its propa- 
ganda. At the present time the Industrial Workers of 
the World is an agitation within the ranks of various 
labor unions and labor parties. It has made no valuable 
contribution to the solution of industrial problems, and 
so far as its present tendencies are apparent, it is a move- 
ment to be feared rather than encouraged. 

A powerful agency for the creation of public sentiment 
and the expression of the public moral conscience is the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections. At 
the annual session of this Conference at Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 12 to 19, 1912, there were present some two thou- 
sand social workers and students of public problems. 
They discussed such questions of national importance as 
standards of labor and life, immigration and the labor 
condition of immigrants, prison labor, courts and prisons, 
state aid to dependents, dependent and working children, 
sex hygiene, housing and recreation, families and neigh- 
borhoods, medical and social work, the church and social 
service, and kindred economic and sociological problems. 

The National Conference adopts no resolutions, but its 
sectional department on “Standards of Living and La- 
bor,” held an all day meeting for the discussion of in- 
dustrial legislation, met after adjournment and gave ex- 
pression as a group of citizens to certain great principles 
which the welfare of the nation demands should be in- 
corporated into laws. These principles embody the fol- 
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lowing subjects: a living wage, minimum wage commis- 
sions, the publicity of wage scales in all industries, an 
eight-hour day, a six-day week, the prohibition of night 
work for minors, the regulation of night work for men 
and women, the investigation of industrial conditions 
through the Federal Government, the prohibition of the 
manufacture or sale of poisonous articles wherever possi- 
ble, the strict regulation of hazardous toil, the standard- 
ization of mine and factory inspection, housing condi- 
tions, the employment of women and children in wage 
earning occupations, the review and regulation of inter- 
mittent employment, the prevention of unemployment, the 
compensation for industrial accidents, diseases, old age 
pensions and kindred matters. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is laboring unceasingly for the cooperation of 
all Christian churches in matters pertaining to social 
well-being. The survey of social and industrial condi- 
tions recently inaugurated is evidence of the serious atten- 
tion the Federal Council is giving to the problem of the 
Church and modern industry.” 


4. What the City Churches May Do 

The warring spirit of the modern labor world will never 
be subdued by theories, however finely drawn, nor by 
associations however compactly organized. The Church 
holds the secret of the final victory and in proportion to 
the fidelity of Christ’s followers to their chief mission in 
the world will the spirit of hate and unkindness disappear 
from the hearts of men. 

Unless the spirit of Christ is brought to the solution 
of industrial problems, no adequate solution will ever be 

1“ Tndustrial Minimums,” The Survey, July 6, 1912. 


2 Bulletin, ‘The Church and Modern Industry,” and various pub: 
lications of the Federal Council. 
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found. The church in any community that brings to- 
gether a pastor, a mill operator, a laboring man, a repre- 
sentative of the labor union council, a banker and a char- 
ity worker for a discussion of the problems that are 
common to them all, will perform a service of far-reach- 
ing value. Upon the basis of accurate information, an 
effort at relief may be attempted. In a spirit of fair- 
ness and kindness the search for the facts must be under- 
taken. 

Every local church should through organized classes and 
study groups investigate the industrial conditions in its 
community. The following questions should be printed 
on a card and put into the hands of investigators. 

(1) What are the main industries of the community 
which the church serves? (2) How many men, women 
and children are employed in each industry? (8) What 
proportion of these workers are unskilled and what are 
the wages of the unskilled laborers? (4) What are the 
hours of labor and the rest day privileges in each in- 
dustry? (5) What are the causes of unemployment? (6) 
What is the average annual number of the unemployed? 
(7) Are the conditions of labor healthful and sanitary? 
(8) What pension systems are provided for the sick or 
unemployed? (9) Are there trade unions? Name them. 
(10) What is the state law governing: (a) Hours and 
days women and children are allowed to work; (b) In- 
dustries in which women and children may not work? 
(11) Do industries give out work to be done at home: 
(a) at what wages; (b) under what conditions? (12) 
What welfare work does the situation demand? (13) 
What information can be used: (a) for sermons; (b) for 
lectures and addresses; (c) for bulletins; (d) for refer- 
ences to official bodies? 

The information secured by local investigations should 
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be supplemented by the study of standard authorities and 
the comparison of the methods of work attempted else- 
where. 

The best results may be attained by conducting this 
study in organized classes, giving attention to suggestions 
from the following sources: 

(a) The application of the National Consumers’ League 
to local industries, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secretary, 105 
East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 

(b) The application of the researches of the National 
Child Labor Committee to local conditions. Address Mr. 
Owen Lovejoy, Secretary, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City. 

(c) The principles and purposes of local trade and labor 
councils. 

(d) The principles and purposes of local socialist 
clubs. 

(e) The suggestions of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America bearing upon local condi- 
tions. Address Dr. Chas. S. Macfarland, 1611 Clarendon 
Building, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

(f) The suggestions of the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections concerning local conditions. 

(g) The application of local agencies to community 
needs: (1) Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Young Women’s Christian Association; (2) Organized 
Charities; (3) Charity Committee of city courts and mag- 
istrates’ courts; (4) Juvenile courts and probation of- 
ficers; (5) Home Mission Boards and social settlements; 
(6) Employer’s benefits; (7) Salvation Army. 

Securing the information will lead inevitably to an 
aroused conscience in the local church, seeking to find 
expression in community activity. The proper direction 
of this activity will fall upon church conferences, official 
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boards of the church, adult Bible classes, aid societies and 
young people’s organizations. 

A changed heart with a life that corresponds to it is 
the secret from which all beneficent activity springs. 
Nothing that human ingenuity can devise will ever be a 
substitute for the simple Bible imperative: “Ye must 
be born again.” In nothing can the city church perform 
a service of more preeminent value than in the unceasing 
proclamation of this spiritual necessity in the lives of its 
members who toil or who employ others to toil. 
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Questions 
1. Can the “closed shop ” be justified by Christian teachings? 
2. Is the “open shop” a proof of Christian brotherhood? 


3. At what points in the living wage question can the church 
display her interest? 

4. What are the permanent benefits in your community de- 
rived from trusts, combines or organized industry? 


5. What permanent benefits does your community derive from 
labor unions? 


- What doctrines are taught by strict socialists in your city? 
- What are the leading industries in your city? 


. Give a summary of the labor laws of your state. 
. What new legislation is demanded? 


10. What is a rational program of Christianity i i 
aoe Poptanie. gram o ristianity in relief of 


11. Can the modern labor world be made thoroughly Christian? 


oman 


12. 


13. 


14, 
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Are the teachings of our Lord concerning justice, mercy 
and love contradictory to the essential principles of 
economics? 

If an industrial establishment can not thrive except by em- 
ploying women and children, is it founded on sound eco- 
nomic laws? 

What Christian principles are involved in the “minimum 
wage ”? 


CHAPTER V 
THE CITY CHURCH AND SOCIAL VICE 


1. Age of the Social Vice 


PROSTITUTION is coeval with human society. Before 
Babylon was founded or the human family began to mi- 
grate from its earliest home, the sin existed. No age of 
human civilization has been without this form of vice. 
No culture, however exalted, has ever been discovered 
refined enough to eliminate it from the lives of men. 
The Christian Church has never successfully combated 
this expression of human depravity; but from the time 
that Moses gave his commandments from Mount Sinai, 
the religious world has been set for its destruction. Since 
the days of the Son of Man, the sin has been charged not 
against the outward act, but against the state of the 
heart; and Christianity has labored for the perfection of 
human morals by purifying the heart from which conduct 
springs. 

Social vice flourishes in secret. It is a shame even to 
speak of the practices which all enlightened men know 
to be everywhere prevalent. But the sin has taken ad- 
vantage of the bashfulness of society to flourish and spread 
until it almost defies successful resistance. After twenty 
centuries of Christian influence and religious example 
exalting purity of life, the Church is suddenly called to 
face a condition, the extent, causes and consequences of 
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which are almost too stupendous to be credited. Because 
the evil is so great and so firmly established, many are 
to be found who assent to its continuance as a condition 
which cannot be cured. The intricacies of the sin and 
its moral defilement will never be checked or eradicated 
until the fight against it is brought out into the clear 
light of day and the shame which attaches to the discus- 
sion shall give place to the shame that permits through 
a deceiving modesty the ravages of an evil that affects all 
homes, all social activities and all individual life. 

Two events within recent years have called public at- 
tention to the social evil in our national life. The first 
was the finding of a special Grand Jury in the City of New 
York in 1910. Through the investigations of this body 
a discussion was projected which has been continued 
through the public newspapers, magazine articles, pam- 
phlets and books, acquainting the reading public of America 
with the workings of an evil long suspected but not hith- 
erto publicly exposed. 

The second event of national importance was the work 
of the Chicago Vice Commission, whose results were given 
to the world in 1911. The final report of this commis- 
sion ig available to only a limited number of students 
and social workers, but its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions have been so extensively quoted in the public press 
and in popular lectures that it cannot be doubted that 
this report is one of the most significant documents ever 
presented to the American people. 

Since the publications of the reports of the Rockefeller 
Grand Jury and of the Chicago Vice Commission, it is 
easier to speak upon a repugnant and distasteful subject, 
and in numerous ways a public conscience is asserting 
its authority. Says Jane Addams in 1912: “Iwas much 
impressed and at times fairly startled by the large and 
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diversified number of people to whom the very existence 
of the white slave traffic had become unendurable and 
who promptly responded to any appeal made on behalf 
of its victims. City officials, policemen, judges, attorneys, 
employers, clergymen, railway officials, and newspaper men, 
as under a profound sense of compunction have been un- 
sparing of time and effort when given an opportunity to 
assist an individual girl, to promote legislation designed 
for her protection, or to establish institutions for her 
rescue.” 1 


2. The Entourage of Vice 


It is not possible to estimate in statistics the extent or 
seriousness of the modern social evil. It is not possible to 
estimate in figures the value of human character or the 
destruction which the loss of a human soul involves. 
The simple statement that there are 500,000 women in 
public vice in the United States, that the entire number 
must be recruited at least every seven years, and that 
there are untold numbers of other women in clandestine 
vice, is sufficient to arouse the emotions of every sincere 
man, 

More than a billion and a half dollars are spent every 
year in the unholy traffic of human life and virtue. So 
gigantic a sum of money withdrawn from legitimate busi- 
ness and put into the production of sin and ruin, creates 
an appeal to an aroused economic conscience. 

Every year in the United States one million men 
through invalidism and inability are withdrawn from 
profitable labor from ten days to three months because of 
the tax upon physical and nervous energies which social 
vice demands. The most loathsome and horrible diseases 
are contracted through association with public vice; and 
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their effects are not confined to the lives of the guilty 
men and women, but the crushing weight falls with great- 
est force upon the helpless and the innocent. Innocent 
married women are rendered invalid for life because of 
the sins of their husbands; helpless children are born 
blind, crippled and insane, or their life is taken from 
them before they see the light, because of their parent’s 
sin. Normal children with every promise of long and 
useful lives are corrupted to perpetuate an unholy system. 
From the homes of the good as well as the abodes of the 
degenerate must come every year the 70,000 girls whose 
bodies are demanded by the business of vice. Politics 
are corrupted, the enforcement of the law is nullified and 
the entire public conscience is deadened while the busi- 
ness continues, 

Public prostitution, therefore, is a national question. 
It relates to the economic, intellectual, moral and social 
well-being of all the people. The indictment brought 
against the social evil by the Chicago Vice Commission 
is a strong one, but not too strong in the light of dis- 
covered facts. This curse “is more blasting than any 
plague or epidemic; more terrible than any black slavery 
that ever existed in this or any other country; more de- 
generating to the morals and ideals of the nations than 
all other agencies against decency combined.” ? 


3. Causes of Social Evil 


The social evil, whether considered as a white slave 
traffic or as simple prostitution, has its cause first of all 
in the uncontrolled lust of men and women. The Ten 
Commandments thunder against this evil because it is 
asin. The teachings of the Saviour of Men warn against 
it because it is rooted in an impure heart. The doctrines 
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of the Apostles wage unceasing warfare against it be- 
cause it has its origin in an unregenerated character. 
The findings of the Church throughout its long history 
assume a moral surrender as the fountain from which 
the stream of evil flows. Only on moral grounds can the 
hideous deformity be explained. It is from this high 
plane that Dr. Sanger speaks when he discusses the causes 
of vice which his investigations revealed: ‘‘ Among the 
reasons,” said he, “are some which tell of man’s deceit; 
others, where the machinations employed to effect the pur- 
pose raise a blush for humanity; others, where a wife was 
sacrificed by the man who had sworn before God and in 
the presence of men to protect her through life; others, 
where parents have urged or commanded this course and 
are now living on the proceeds of their children’s shame, 
or where an abuse of parental authority has produced the 
same effect; and others still, where women, already de- 
praved, have been the means of leading their fellow women 
to disgrace.”1 What but the fact of human sinfulness 
can adequately explain so horrible a picture? 

It would, however, be the utmost folly to refuse to see 
wherein economic and social conditions stimulate the de- 
pravity of men and aid in the perpetuation of an evil 
system. The Chicago Vice Commission is within the lim- 
its of sober truth when it places among the causes which 
lead to the downfall of men and women the following 
facts: lack of ethical teaching and religious instruction; 
economic stress upon the individual life of unskilled work- 
ers, with the enfeebling influences on the will power; the 
large number of seasonal trades in which women espe- 
cially are engaged; abnormality; unhappy home condi- 
tions; careless and ignorant parents; broken promises; love 
of ease and luxury; the craving for excitement and change; 
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and ignorance of hygiene. It is of the utmost importance 
that religious and social workers who seek the reformation 
of the fallen and the improvement of society, shall take 
all these causes into their consideration. 

It is an occasion of sorrow and despair to remember 
the association between the economic situation and the 
enlargement of the social evil. The despair, however, 
should lead to the determination to understand how far 
economic conditions really enter into the situation and 
to grapple with that phase of the problem as offering a 
possible solution. 

“The aphorism that morals fluctuate with trade was 
long considered cynical, but it has been demonstrated in 
Berlin, in London, in Japan, as well as in several Ameri- 
can cities that there is a distinct increase in the number 
of registered prostitutes during the periods of financial 
depression and even during the dull season of leading 
local industries.” Commenting upon this observed fact, 
Jane Addams declares her readiness to believe “that very 
often all that is necessary to effectively help the girl who 
is on the edge of wrong-doing is to lend her money for 
her board until she finds work, provide the necessary 
clothing for which she is in desperate need, persuade her 
relatives that she should have more money for her expendi- 
ture, or find her another place at higher wages. Upon 
such simple economic needs does the tried virtue of a 
good girl sometimes depend.” ? 

The economic aspects are graphically pictured by the 
Chicago Vice Commission in the following comparative 
estimates: ‘The average wage paid to a girl in a depart- 
ment store is $6 per week, or $300 a year. This is esti- 
mating a girl at honest work at 5 per cent on a capital 
of $6,000. The average income of girls in houses of pros- 
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titution is $25 a week, or $1,300 a year, which is 5 per cent 
on a capital of $26,000. In other words an honest girl 
represents a capitalized value of $6,000 while a public 
prostitute is capitalized at more than four times as much; 
so that in modern industrial and social economy where 
brains, intelligence, virtue, and womanly charm should 
be at a premium, they are really considered a discount, 
and no estimate whatever is taken of her future life as 
a wife and mother. It is a further indictment of the 
intelligence of society that girls in domestic service and 
daughters from well sheltered homes of idleness, enter a 
life of public shame in larger proportionate numbers than 
women from the industrial world. 

The industrial situation, however, is responsible for 
more human downfall and a larger number of failures of 
character than we have ever been disposed to believe true. 
“When once we are in earnest about the abolition of the 
social evil, society will find that it must study industry 
from the point of view of the producer in a sense which 
has never been done.” 1 

The brief submitted by Louis D. Brandeis to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, to the Supreme Court 
of Illinois, to the Supreme Court of Ohio and to the 
Supreme Court of Oregon, contained the following argu- 
ments concerning the bad effect of fatigue upon morals: 
“The danger from excessive working hours is shown by 
the moral degeneracy which results from over-fatigue. 
Laxity of moral fiber follows physical debility. When the 
working day is so long that no time is left for a mo- 
ment of leisure and recreation, relief from the strain of 
work is often sought in alcoholic stimulants, and in ex- 
treme cases the moral breakdown leads to mental degener- 
acy and criminal acts. . . . Girls in factories are expected 
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to keep up a certain pace while at work, and ten hours 
of driving work at a hot pace are not to be considered 
conducive to good health physically or to leave the worker 
in any humor for applying herself to educational im- 
provement. Dances and shows will be the most attractive 
things to be indulged in after work, if the chance offer. 

. . A consideration of even more immediate importance 
is that such circumstances impel undisciplined girls toward 
unsocial action, toward vicious or criminal behavior.” 1 

A powerful though passive cause of the extent and con- 
tinuance of the social evil is discovered in social apathy 
and indifference. There is no public opinion that de- 
mands a change of conditions. The charge which the 
Vice Commission brought against the city of Chicago may 
be brought with just as much force against every large 
city in the United States. “ Vice continues because there 
is a constant evasion of the problem, because the public is 
ignorant or indifferent to the situation, and because there 
is no united effort in demanding a change of the intoler- 
able conditions.” ? 

If the public knew the conditions and appreciated them 
at their highest importance, there would be such a wave 
of indignation against evil-doers, such a flood of sym- 
pathy for the helpless victims, and such a demand for 
public righteousness, that our great country would be 
transformed within a few short years into a safe place for 
rearing children. 

Already since the findings of the Rockefeller Grand 
Jury, there have been prosecutions against dealers in the 
illegal traffic of women in twenty-eight states of the 
Union; but this is only a small beginning of what will be 
seen when the enlightened conscience of the American 
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public demands that an intolerable condition shall utterly 
cease out of the land. 


4. How Recruits are Secured 


Investigations of the business of commercialized vice 
within recent years have revealed an astonishing fact. 
Man is more responsible for the continuance of woman 
in public vice than is woman herself. The whole miser- 
able system is man’s business. Comparatively few recruits 
are gained by voluntary entrance in the ranks of the 
fallen and sinning. 

The reading world has been made familiar with the 
terms procurers, panders, cadets, exploiters, and importers. 
A procurer is a man or a woman, oftener a man than a 
woman, who induces by any means a woman to enter a 
house of disrepute and subject herself to the infamy of 
public vice. A pander is a man who either individually 
or in association with other men procures women for the 
trade and induces them to go from city to city wherever 
there seems to be larger demand for them. A cadet is 
a man who lives wholly or in part upon the earnings of a 
girl in the practice of immorality. Usually he is sup- 
posed to give some protection against police interference 
and to be on hand in order to pay her fine in case she 
is called before the court. An importer is one who brings 
a woman into the country from a foreign source of sup- 
ply. He assists women into the country for immoral pur- 
poses. An exploiter is a man or woman who directly or 
indirectly receives a profit from the proceeds of the illegit- 
imate business. 

Procurers and cadets and the whole brood of such de- 
generates have their largest field of operation in con- 
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nection with the so-called white slave traffic. They are 
among the most vicious elements in human society and 
it is difficult to find any word in the language sufficiently 
obnoxious or severe to characterize their conduct. They 
are acquainted with all the weaknesses of human nature 
and are thoroughly familiar with the intricacies of the 
law touching social vice. It has not been clearly proved 
that they carry on their schemes through an organized 
association, but it is undoubtedly true that they have an 
understanding among themselves and that they work into 
one another’s hands, in all matters pertaining to supply 
and demand. Clifford G. Roe expresses the opinion that 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and San Francisco are the 
main distributing points of the traffic in North America; 
while the cities of Secttle, Portland, Salt Lake, Ogden, 
Butte, Denver, Buffalo, Boston, and New Orleans are the 
most prominent trading points.! 

In all important cities of the Union, commercialized 
vice is operating, although it may not be distinctly con- 
nected with that system of iniquity that is known as the 
white slave traffic. Women of all colors and all national- 
ities are drawn into this maelstrom of iniquity and the 
degradation is just the same even though the vice in its 
commercialized form may not assume the aspects of slav- 
ery. 

Agents for the securing of women can be discovered 
in every American city and even in small towns and 
country communities. Little boys of ten and twelve years 
of age not infrequently become panders or procurers 
through their familiarity with places of vice and the prac- 
tices of immoral men. They are sent upon errands into 
disreputable quarters of a city as messenger boys, as col- 
lectors and agents for various enterprises. Even when 
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not at work little boys congregate around saloons, billiard 
halls, dance halls, and beer gardens, and they easily learn 
the lessons which older men are not slow to teach. 

Depraved family life is responsible for a larger part 
of the present day system of vice than can easily be esti- 
mated. The Juvenile Court of every city in North 
America discloses revelations of the most astounding and 
horrible character. 

During the ten years in which the Juvenile Court of 
the City of Chicago has been in operation, 2,241 girls 
have been brought into court on the charge of immoral- 
ity, disorderly conduct and incorrigibility. The offenses 
charged against these girls in almost every case bear upon 
sexual irregularity. The plain, unvarnished word, “ im- 
morality,” is never used in a petition or statement before 
the court when it can be avoided. Furthermore, 85 per 
cent of all these girls were sixteen years of age or under, 
and nearly half of them were fourteen years of age or 
younger. The conditions lying back of their disorderly 
conduct or immorality are bluntly stated as follows: In- 
temperate fathers; intemperate mothers; fathers of vicious 
habits; mothers who are immoral, vicious or criminal; 
fathers who shirk all responsibility and desert the family; 
illegitimate or abandoned children; victims of gross 
cruelty; inmates of disorderly houses; sisters who are im- 
moral; brothers who are delinquent. One girl was a com- 
mon street walker at eleven years of age. 

More specific violations of childhood are revealed in the 
further statements that not infrequently the companions of 
the first experience of sexual immorality are found in the 
family of which the children are members. In the case 
of fifty-one girls it was the father himself who introduced 
his child into a life of shame. In others it was the uncle 
or the brother or the older cousin who wronged the child. 
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In other cases it was the mother who introduced her 
daughter to immorality. Such records would be flatly 
contradicted by the respectable members of human society 
if the records of the court and their subsequent investiga- 
tions did not prove the charges to be absolutely true. 
Many children are taken from public houses or arrested 
as street walkers who still have their dolls in their arms. 
The traffic claims children eight and nine years old who 
have their regular patrons. 

Further evidences of the neglect of parents and guard- 
jians to safeguard the welfare of their children are found 
in the conditions under which their degradation had its 
origin. Such conditions are the unregulated play in 
early childhood and the misdirected curiosity of children 
concerning the facts of their physical life. Many children 
pursue their pleasures and seek the gratification of their 
curiosity in public parks and skating rinks, at picnics, in 
buggy riding, in going to and from church, in visiting the- 
aters and moving picture shows, and in the companionship 
of their less innocent childhood friends. 

It is especially difficult for negroes of the poorer type 
to maintain their families in safety under the conditions 
of city life. In every American city where negroes form 
a considerable part of a population, their homes are lo- 
eated in the most abandoned districts, in dark alleys, in 
the rear of saloons or next door to disreputable houses. 
Negro children never wander far from their homes and 
their constant association from earliest infancy is with 
vice, degeneracy and lawlessness. When no other occu- 
pation is available negro boys and girls can be employed 
in saloons or houses of prostitution in the capacity of 
porters, waiters or messengers. It has even become the 
custom of a certain class of employment bureaus to re- 
fuse to send boys or girls into such employment, and yet 
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without hesitation they provide “ negro boys” and “ negro 
girls” for such demands, on the convenient assumption 
that American law is based on the discrimination between 
“persons” and “negro persons.” 

Procuring recruits for an immoral life takes place un- 
der the eyes of respectable people without serious danger 
of detection. The department store is a notorious recruit- 
ing ground, and even in the busy hours of the day when 
the aisles are crowded with shoppers of the most respect- 
able standing, the nefarious business proceeds. Out of a 
long experience Jane Addams describes the salesgirl in 
a department store: “She may be bitterly lonely but she 
is expected to smile affably all day long upon the throng 
of changing customers. She may be without adequate 
clothing, although she stands in an emporium where it is 
piled about her, literally as high as her head. She may 
be faint for want of food, but she may not sit down. She 
may have a great desire for pretty things but she must 
sell to other people at least. twenty-five times the amount 
of her own salary, or she will not be retained. The only 
person, man or woman, in this commercial atmosphere 
who speaks to her of the care and protection which she 
craves, is seeking to destroy her. The only man who ap- 
proaches her there, acting upon his knowledge of this in- 
ner life of hers, does it with the direct intention of play- 
ing upon it in order to despoil her.” + 

We have already observed the effect of long hours of 
hard labor upon the physical and moral resistance of girls 
and women. When we add to the weakness which unre- 
mitting toil induces the further weakness of untrained in- 
nocence and unformed conscience, we are presented with 
a condition that makes temptation easy and resistance in- 
creasingly difficult. Alluring and abundant pitfalls await 
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the underpaid, fatigued, untaught and unwary girls. The 
ordinary recreation which the city affords does not foster 
innocence’ and strength of character. Overworked girls 
and young women find nothing open to them except cheap 
theaters, the public dancing halls, and the recreation cen- 
ters or public parks. It is at this time when resistance 
is lowered and opportunities rendered favorable that the 
enemy often comes in the guise of a providential friend or 
companion. In the absence of sufficient warning girls 
place their confidence in strange men of ingratiating man- 
ners, or accompany boys of their own age whose designs 
it would be an injustice to suspect. Girls often suppose 
that they are in love with a worthy man or that they have 
discovered a friend who is able through his mysterious 
supply of money and theater tickets to relieve the almost 
unbearable tedium of their weary life. Untold numbers 
of unsuspecting girls are lured to a doom worse than 
death through what their unsuspecting nature designates 
as love or confidence. Fake marriages are often performed 
between these girls and their supposed lovers and a career 
of shame begins in what was supposed to be the offer 
of unceasing delights and the pleasures of a home. It is 
an undisputed fact that many helpless girls and married 
women are put upon the streets by their so-called lovers 
and husbands. 

Disappointed home life even when marriage was entered 
upon without sinister designs often presents to the public 
its quota of women who swell the ranks of the disreputable 
and characterless. 

Employment agencies and pawn brokers’ shops not in- 
frequently pursue their business at the expense of woman’s 
character and helplessness. There is but one door open 
to many innocent girls or young women who unsuspectingly 
put themselves into the hands of many of these men who 
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pursue their schemes of darkness under the guise of legiti- 
mate business. Many an employment agency and many 
pawn brokers’ shops would be unjustly included in the 
category of procurers for vice but their brotherhood bears 
the reputation that taints the heavens. 

There are physicians and so-called medical agencies 
whose profit is gained at the expense of helplessness or 
misdirected innocence. ‘The daily newspapers contain ad- 
vertisements purporting to cure in secret, and for a small 
sum of money, the diseases from which men and women 
may be suffering. In many instances these advertisements 
are so skillfully worded that they cannot be dealt with by 
existing laws against dishonest practice, or by postal regu- 
lations against the circulation of indecent literature; but 
the young man or woman discovers that they offer a pos- 
sible cure of the troubles which press upon their agonized 
conscience. Unwilling to consult their parents or their 
family physician, many boys and girls seek the relief which 
these advertisements promise. In unnumbered instances 
the helpless victims find themselves entangled in a net of 
threatened publicity or blackmail from which it is utterly 
impossible for them to escape. In shame and despair many 
of them take to a life of clandestine vice or of nefarious 
immorality because no other way seems open to them. 

Children at school, both boys and girls, frequently have 
pictures and leaflets put into their hands suggestive of 
vice, and advertising a cure for evils which may or may 
not be existing. Such pictures and literature are the out- 
put of a cunningly devised industry which seeks to profit 
from childhood curiosity and to increase their gains 
through easily aroused fears. Daily newspapers are much 
to be condemned when they sell their space for the same 
unholy uses. The world is full of books promising to give 
information upon what young life is so eager to know; 
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but the world is not full of intelligent men and women 
who are willing to give adequate information concerning 
what the growing generation ought to know. Much of 
the literature on the market offering advice leads only to 
destruction and public sentiment submits to this villainous 
mass of misinformation, being too modest to furnish the 
information that would protect innocence, strengthen char- 
acter and dignify the relation between men and women. 

Recruits to the life of degradation and sorrow are 
gained at our own doors in the open light of day. The 
best homes of the nation as well as the most degenerate 
are called upon to furnish the endless supply of girls and 
women who shall satisfy the greed and passion of sinful 
men and women. The United States Congress has recently 
made extensive investigations into the business which was 
supposed to supply foreign women to the immoral trade 
in America. The findings of that Commission?! declared 
that while there is an undoubted supply from foreign 
lands, yet the greatest danger to immigrant women con- 
fronts them after they reach American cities. It is on 
the streets of a great city, on the trains going to their 
destination, in taxicabs, carriages, street cars and omni- 
buses, where the greatest peril confronts them. When we 
think of the 500,000 women and girls in public vice, the 
untold numbers of others whose immorality is clandestine 
or occasional, when we recall that 70,009 of the daughters of 
our land are destined for shame in this year of our Lord, 
we can take it to our own conscience and declare that the 
wreckage is “made in America.” 

5. Legal Restraint and the Enlargement of Laws 

American law concerning social vice is based on the 
theory that prostitution is a crime. Every phase of the 
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evil is illegal. It is not possible to license prostitutes. 
There is no recognition in the courts of law of the busi- 
ness connected with social vice. The wages of an im- 
moral woman cannot be collected by law. Landlords and 
agents who rent houses for this purpose are liable to prose- 
cution. Any citizen in the land has a right on the basis 
of existing laws and sentiment to declare all such houses a 
public nuisance and to have their use permanently discon- 
tinued without the enactment of a single new ordinance. 

In the light of these assumptions, all attempts at regu- 
lation and segregation are both illogical and illegal. Ef- 
forts at such extra-legal restraint have always been at- 
tended by increased disorders. The social results from 
such treatment are too numerous and too alarming to es- 
cape the notice of any intelligent student. It is a well- 
known fact, for example, that the police system in every 
important city has been degraded through the influences 
attendant upon efforts at regulation. 

The attempt many American cities make to solve the 
problem of vice by segregation is based upon an inade- 
quate conception of facts. A moment’s consideration will 
establish the truth of the following propositions: 

(1) Segregation is an incomplete process. It is wholly 
impossible to confine all immoral women within the limits 
of one specified territory for not all of them are known 
to the police officers. Clandestine vice cannot be seg- 
gregated. 

(2) Segregation does not confine the results of vice in 
one district. The sin, contagion and shame of the segre- 
gated portion spreads to the entire community. 

(3) A segregated district through its bright lights, 
animated life and promise of immunity is one of the 
strongest agencies in recruiting for the business, offer- 
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ing, as it does, protection and reward to those who en- 
ter it. 

(4) The traffic in unholy lust is essentially a man’s oceu- 
pation and it is the summation of absurdity to segregate 
the women and allow guilty and contaminated men to 
mingle freely in society. 

(5) The vice is essentially social with causes lying far 
back in the social structure. Its evil can not be corrected 
by territorial limitation. 

It is easily apparent that the social conscience has been 
blunted by the presence of a segregated district. The 
simple fact that it is a crime for any landlord to rent 
a house for immoral purposes renders attempts at segre- 
gation by the municipal council a criminal act, and the 
attempt thus to compromise with a public crime renders 
all parties involved in it partakers of a common illegal 
procedure. 

It follows likewise, from the basal theory of American 
law, that attempts to define an “age of consent” are 
also illegal and absurd. There can be no age of consent 
in a criminal transaction; yet various states of the United 
States have enacted laws appraising the offense of men 
according to the age of the victim of their uncontrolled 
passions. The age of consent in different states is as fol- 
lows: 10 years in Georgia and Mississippi; 14 years in 
Alabama, Missouri, Nevada, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia and West Virginia; 15 years in Texas; 
16 years in Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota and Vermont; 18 years in 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
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Tennessee, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and the District 
of Columbia; 21 years in Wyoming. 

In contrast to attempts to regulate an illegal traffic 
or to segregate its victims, or to apply a monstrous age 
of consent law to the partakers of vice, the Chicago Vice 
Commission has proposed this policy: “Constant and 
persistent repression of prostitution the immediate method; 
absolute annihilation the ultimate ideal.” 

In order to assist the community to prosecute its repres- 
sive measures with the best hope of success, the Com- 
mission presents a series of recommendations for laws 
and enactments looking to restraint and annihilation of 
commercialized immorality. Some of the items embraced 
in the proposed legislation are as follows: Making it a 
crime punishable by imprisonment to entice an unmarried 
woman to enter a house of public immorality; to detain 
any woman, married or unmarried, in such a house; to 
entice any woman to come into the state for immoral 
purposes; to detain a woman of any age in an immoral 
house against her will for the payment of a debt. A 
heavy penalty should be imposed upon agents, owners or 
keepers of houses which are used for immoral purposes. 
Pandering or procuring should be an offense punished by 
long term imprisonment. A child born out of matrimony 
should be lawfully entitled to a share of its father’s in- 
come for its support and education until it is legally quali- 
fied to go to work. Every city should have a Morals Com- 
mission created by the City Council. State Boards of 
Health should be empowered to investigate any house 
where contagious diseases exist and to order the same 
closed and abandoned. State Boards of Charity should 
be empowered to investigate all foundling homes and home 


1“ Preventive Agencies and Methods,” p. 186. It is doubtful if 
Georgia has any statute which exactly covers the case, 
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placing agencies, and to restrain them from being parties 
to the crime of abortion or the abandonment of children. 
Every state should make it a crime, heavily punished, 
for any man to induce a woman to enter a house of 
prostitution or assignation or to follow her into the 
same. Every state should modify its regulations of mar- 
riage so as to prevent the securing of a marriage license 
by any man or woman afilicted with venereal diseases. 
Every city should require the name of the owner and oc- 
cupant of all houses to be painted in plain letters upon 
the door or in the halls of the buildings. Warfare against 
the saloon should be pursued with unrelenting vigilance, 
for the saloon is the unvarying accomplice in the traffic 
of vice. 

If we are sincere in our belief that all prostitution is 
illegal, we shall be compelled to accept the opinion that 
these laws are not only necessary but are absolutely es- 
sential to the elimination of socialized vice. But laws 
will never be sufficient for the complete eradication of 
vice. With the laws there must be an enlarged system of 
education in morals and social righteousness. 

While these pages are being prepared there comes a 
report from Illinois showing that the fight against vice 
is a war without discharge. In the Circuit Court of Cook 
County at Chicago, a bill has been introduced declaring 
that a disorderly resort in the city of Chicago is both a 
private and a public nuisance. The bill which mentions 
jointly the owner and occupant of the house, sustains its 
complaints by affidavits which seem to be unanswerable. 
The complaint calls for an order of the Court both tem- 
porary and permanent restraining and enjoining from 
keeping and maintaining the disorderly resort and de- 
creeing it to be illegal and its keeping and maintenance 
to be a nuisance. If this suit is sustained there is no 
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reason to doubt, as The Survey declares, that “ segrega- 
tion may be destroyed by evacuation. Vice will then take 
its place with all other crimes, on the run with the law 
in pursuit.”1 If the injunction is successful against the 
brothel, it may also be employed against the saloon, which 
is its ante-court, and the gambling den which is the sa- 
loon’s inner sanctuary. 


6. Education in the Home? 

The conscience of modern American life is beginning 
to demand a scheme of education in schools, Sunday- 
schools, colleges and universities touching matters of sex 
life and bodily functions. Beginning even with the earlier 
grades a series of studies should be inaugurated embracing 
the growth and development of plants, flowers and insects. 
In high schools and colleges there should be more extended 
study of physiology and the normal functioning of animal 
~ and human life. Universities and technical schools should 
study the nature of diseases and social solidarity. It is 
only through intelligent understanding of all life that 
there can be obtained a high regard for personal rights 
and a reverence for human possibilities. 

The largest possibility for the education of children in 
the meaning of life is in the home. There should be al- 
ways frank confidence and friendship between the parent 
and the child. The most important facts leading to con- 
duct should not be left to chance acquaintances or to 
flippant lecturers and teachers. A matter of so grave 
importance as conduct affecting the habits of children 
should not be removed from the hands of the parents. 
It is not too broad a statement to assert that social vice 
will never be annihilated until the solution begins in the 


1The Survey, Aug. 10, 1912. 


?The large and important subject of sex education in schools and 
colleges is not treated at length in this discussion. 
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homes. The sacred rights of personality and the joys of 
righteous conduct are lessons best taught by wise fathers 
and mothers. 

It is not possible nor desirable that parents should make 
common table talk of facts pertaining to sex life, and 
seriousness and religious solemnity should by all means be 
preserved in dealing with this problem. 

There is a natural secretiveness among growing chil- 
dren, and the disposition to ponder things in secret should 
not be deemed as altogether reprehensible. Wise parents 
will take advantage of the natural modesty of their chil- 
dren and will appreciate their disposition to refuse to 
talk about many of the most important problems con- 
cerning their lives. It is well for the home to provide a 
minimum of plain explanation upon life problems and a 
maximum of displacing thought. The noble courtesy due 
to manhood and womanhood should be assumed as the 
basis of life. ‘The presence of the best books and litera- 
ture discreetly selected and placed in the hands of chil- 
dren will be a great gain in the formation of their habits. 
A suggestive list of children’s reading on displacing topics 
is presented: 


Olive Thorne Miller: “ Birdcraft.” 
Chapman: “Birds of America.” 
Government Report of Toads. 

Longfellow: “The Hanging of the Crane.” 
Longfellow: “ Hiawatha.” 

Keeler: “Our Native Trees.” 

Ruth McEnery Stuart: “ Sonny.” 
Kropotkin: “ Mutual Aid.” 

Morley: “ Life and Love.” 

Morley: “Song of Life.” 

Morley: “ Renewal of Life.” 

Robert N. Willson: “The Nobility of Boyhood.” 


A few books bearing directly upon sex problems should 
be in every home where growing children need sane and 


' 
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wholesome information. Among many such books the fol- 
lowing should take first rank: Albert Mall: “The Sex- 
ual Development of the Child”; E. B. Lowry: “ Truths,” 
and “ Confidences”; David Starr Jordan: “ The Strength 
of Being Clean.” 

A home in which all the children have recognized duties 
and an acknowledged dignity “is first among the agencies 
devised for the eradication of evil in the world. It is 
futile to hope that all evil suggestions will ever disappear 
from the life and activity of an American city. There 
is evil on the streets, suggested in the companionship of 
innocent boys and girls, plastered on bill-boards, displayed 
in shop windows, printed in newspapers, visible wherever 
child eyes look out upon the world. Protection against 
the influences of the all-prevalent evil must be found in 
a fortified character; a character that is able to pass 
through the seething vice of the world and not be con- 
taminated. Nevertheless, it is the utmost folly to think 
that children can grow up in ignorance of the simple 
facts of life and find themselves unprepared in the whirl- 
pool of evil which works unceasingly and not be affected. 
We cannot claim that we have performed our duty to our 
children unless we call unceasing attention to such funda- 
mental matters as dress, behavior, speech, association and 
the duties which grow from them. 


7. What the City Church May Do 
The churches hold within their sacred keeping the solu- 
tion of the problem of social vice. Just as the origin of 
the evil is in an impure heart, so its correction is in that 


_ divine working called regeneration. A changed environ- 


ment, intelligent legislation, philanthropy and education 
are all good in their way and for the purpose they were 
designed to serve; but none or all of these forces can 
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redeem faulty human character. Above all and through 
all, human beings need a change of heart which only the / 
power of God can bring to man. He that abideth in. 
Christ sinneth not. This is the only door of hope to the 
sinful, the safeguard of the tempted, the protection of the 
innocent and the ultimate goal of the reformer. 

The city church is not a spy upon law violators. It 
is a procedure of very doubtful value for its preachers or 
prominent workers to visit the segregated districts of 
a city for the purpose of apprehending street walkers or 
the inmates of disorderly houses. This method of attack 
results in little more than scorn and stimulates bitter 
criticism against the kindness and sympathy of the 
church, which in all ages is its professed character. 
Until the churches do more to prevent the ravages of the 
social vice through education and guidance, it is indis- 
ereet to play the spy. 

The city church is not a prosecutor of guilty men or 
women. It cannot lend itself to unwise and needless de- 
nunciation of the victims of a commercialized system, 
while it is silent concerning the complicity of its own 
members in that system. Whenever it deals in denuncia- 
tions they ought to be directed, first, against the social 
guilt that attaches to the modern appearance of the an- 
cient sin; and second, against the unfair discrimination 
which regards a woman as a “sinner” and a man as a 
“yomancer” when both have been equally guilty of im- 
moral conduct; and third, against the duplicity of pro- 
fessing Christians who as owners and agents of real es- 
tate make a profit from the sale of virtue. The church 
is clearly within the limits of justice when it administers 
most rigid discipline against its members, both men and 
women, who allow their property to be maintained for im- 
moral uses. 
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Tn no other sphere is there a greater need for the work 
of personal redemption than in the attempt to rescue 
women from lives of public shame. Rescue work is pre- 
eminently personal, and perhaps no form of religious serv- 
ice has greater need of skill, patience and unfaltering love 
than attempts at the restoration of sinning women. It 
is a well known fact that the larger number of women who 
are induced to enter a home of refuge are the older ones 
who have been cast aside in the trade, or else they are 
very young girls who have never gone deeply into the 
life. Many such houses of refuge deliberately exclude the 
professional prostitute, no matter how penitent. Pitifully 
few religious agencies in the United States extend help and 
encouragement to the scarlet woman. Rescue homes are 
characterized by lack of equipment, the presence of un- 
trained workers, and the entire absence of any promise 
of a well-directed life for the future. Even when those 
in charge of rescue homes are thoroughly competent to 
conduct the work, their efforts are hampered by the pre- 
vailing public sentiment which refuses to an erring woman 
the possibilities of a character regained. The public usu- 
ally sees nothing in the whole system of vice.except that 
small part of it which is associated with the life of the 
unfortunate woman. There is no ostracism more com- 
plete and more unchristian than that which excludes from 
respectability a repentant woman when she comes from 
the abodes of immorality. 

Notwithstanding the pitifully small results connected 
with the redemption of sinful women, the work should 
be undertaken with all the zeal and unshaken faith that 
pure Christianity can bring to the task. It is a reproach 
to every church in any city where there is not a well es- 
tablished rescue mission in which women in all stages of 
waywardness may each receive the assistance her condi- 
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tion demands. Yet it is not difficult to find cities of even 
100,000 and more in which the churches of every denomi- 
nation are entirely forgetful of this feature of home mis- 
sion enterprise. They have no mission homes for the girl 
in the first stages of her career, nor refuges for the habitual 
offender, nor institutions for the old castaways. Instances 
are at hand showing that philanthropic societies or un- 
supported individuals conduct the only rescue work to be 
found in some cities. The “Door of Hope” is some- 
times opened not by the city church but by women of 
philanthropic sympathies. 

There is also a deplorable lack of suitable homes for 
wayward girls. It is true beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that many girls could be saved from a life of vice 
if they were taken in hand early enough by thoroughly 
competent agencies. Women having passed the period of 
mere waywardness, are maintained in habitual sin by the 
combined influences of the saloon, the proprietors of im- 
moral houses, and the cool, sagacious men of business 
who act as “lovers” or “ friends.” By the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks and drugs, by a cunning system of debts, 
by the constant use of threats of public exposure, women 
are completely subdued. Their moral nature is systematic- 
ally attacked, their powers of resistance are destroyed, 
and they are kept in an immoral life because they have 
no will of their own to oppose against it. It is at the 
beginning of this process of subdual that a woman needs 
assistance in order to assert her better nature. Says a 
clergyman after large experience in this form of social 
work: “A woman could break through the economic dan- 
gers and the physical temptations if you would give her 
a chance; but when you make her fight alcohol and capital- 
ization, she has no show.” 

The wise thing for the city church to do is to supply 
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the help that the wayward young girl needs. The Flor- 
ence Crittenden Homes come to the relief of girls just 
at this point of their experience; but except in the fewest 
instances, the Crittenden homes have not sufficient equip- 
ment to deal with the most serious aspects of public vice. 
These homes in every city should be endowed with trained 
workers and material equipment sufficient to enable them 
to protect the country girl who is on her way to the 
city’s resorts, to care for the children of unmarried women 
and to safeguard the habits of women who desire to leave 
the life of vice. There is no rescue for sinful women 
that does not combine useful and profitable work, a char- 
acter strengthened against temptation and the reestab- 
lishment of mind and morals through the influences of 
Christian associations. It is no longer to be expected that 
these benefits can be found in private homes; so that unless 
they are to be discovered in an institution, which is the 
nearest substitute for a Christian home, it is almost idle 
to speak of redemption. 

The pathetic and inevitable limitations upon personal 
rescue make it more necessary that the church should en- 
gage in a better system of moral and religious education. 
In childhood and in the home that is back of the child, 
education should be provided looking to the purity of life 
and the attainment of its best promises. The duty of 
the city church on this point is preeminent and unceasing. 
It must assist in developing the character of children and 
must throw such safeguards around their play, amuse- 
ments, study and work, that they shall enter upon their 
careers untainted and fearless in the midst of temptations. 
The church has no duty superior to this and it can raise 
no voice against public wrongdoing more insistent than 
the voice that calls for the removal of indecencies from 
our public life. Resorts of evil are to be found with mon- 
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strous frequency in the neighborhood of public schools, 
playgrounds, and amusement centers. Houses that are 
kept open day and night for the coming of immoral vis- 
itors, both men and women, are in the neighborhood of 
churches and schools. In front of such resorts, taxicabs, 
automobiles, and carriages bring their stream of visitors 
even in the open light of day. The police know these 
things, the mayor and the city council are acquainted 
with them, but in absence of a voice that demands their 
cessation, they continue their hideous traffic undaunted, 
unashamed and unopposed. 

The church building and grounds should be made ac- 
cessible every day in the week and every hour of the day. 
Its rooms should be opened under control of intelligent 
and skilful men or women, so that children may find 
books, papers and games, and have their associations of 
the most refined nature. The church grounds should be 
recreation centers in those sections of the city where super- 
vised playgrounds are not to be found. A church yard 
in the midst of a crowded city that gives no better ac- 
count of itself than to furnish a place for green grass 
and a blackboard announcing the preacher’s sermon has a 
desperately slim chance for favorable judgment. 

A woman should be selected by the church and placed 
in the railway station with authority to assist young girls 
and strange women to find respectable lodgings and suita- 
ble employment. In the absence of this friendly assistance, 
many unsuspecting women newly arriving in a strange 
city, fall into the hands of human sharks whose only pur- 
pose is to introduce them to shameless degradation. Home 
Mission societies and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in many cities are cooperating in this notable work. 

Members of the church should be thoroughly acquainted 
with the more important organizations working on behalf 
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of social purity. In Europe there is a National Federa- 
tion for the Abolition and State Regulation of Vice. 
It maintains headquarters at Geneva, and has committees 
in various European countries. It publishes sixteen dif- 
ferent periodicals in seven different languages. 

In London there is an International Bureau for the 
suppression of the white slave traffic. It is known as the 
National Vigilance Association and works through an In- 
ternational Vigilance Committee with social workers in 
the United States. 

The White Cross Society, which was established in Eng- 
land in 1883 by the Bishop of Durham, is at work also in 
the United States. The purposes of this organization are 
to urge upon men the obligation of personal purity; to 
raise public opinion upon questions of morality and 
to secure proper legislation in connection with public 
Vice. 

One of the oldest societies in the United States is the 
Watch and Ward Society with headquarters in Boston. 
It devotes its energies to the warfare against obscene 
literature, gambling and vice. 

Mr. Anthony Comstock has worked for years in connec- 
~ tion with the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. No name is deserving of higher honor for the 
work he has prosecuted against the circulation of obscene 
literature than that of this greatly persecuted servant of 
humanity. 

In 1901, Dr. Prince A. Morrow of New York City, 
succeeded in founding the American Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis. Dr. Morrow’s purpose was to 
create a sentiment among the physicians of the country 
for the study and prevention of all diseases arising in 
connection with social vice. With that end in view, he 
published his book, “Social Diseases and Marriage,” 
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which is a masterful presentation of the results of social 
diseases when introduced into the home. 

Organizations with purposes similar to Dr. Morrow’s 
Society are established in Chicago, Milwaukee and other 
large cities. Boston has a Health Education League which 
issues leaflets and pamphlets on “ Sex Hygiene.” 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association,! the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the King’s Daughters, the National 
Council of Women, the Congress of Mothers, the American 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, are all circulating invaluable 
literature bearing upon the social evil. Many of these 
associations and clubs send out letters and literature in 
sealed envelopes to warn mothers and daughters against 
the dangers that confront them. The Presbyterian Church 
in the South has sent out a young woman to deliver lec- 
tures and addresses in denominational girls’ schools on the 
subject of sex education. Other churches will follow this 
example. 

One of the latest organizations is the American Vigi- 
lance Association, with its central office at 105 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago. This Association grew out of 
the findings and recommendations of the Chicago Vice 
Commission. It cooperates with the Committee of Fifteen 
of Chicago, with the American Purity Alliance and with 
moral commissions of other cities, and promises to con- 
centrate its efforts upon the complete suppression of the 
white slave trade and every other form of commercialized 
vice. The President of the Association is Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior University; 
the vice-presidents are Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore, Dr. 

1Various Departments of the International Committee are conduct- 
ing a thorough-going campaign of instruction through literature, ad- 


dresses and group study. Association Press, 124 Hast 28th St. New 
York, will send catalogue of publications upon request. 
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Charles W. Eliot, President-emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Dean Walter T. Sumner of Chicago. A 
monthly magazine called Vigilance is issued at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, edited by Marion E. Dodd and 
Jane Addams. 

Every pastor has the right to act as Dean Sumner has 
acted at the Chicago Cathedral. Without waiting for any 
further state legislation or ecclesiastical authority, a pas- 
tor is within his rights to refuse to perform the marriage 
ceremony between persons who may be victims of social 
diseases. Unless a man can present a medical certificate 
showing his freedom from the most loathsome of all con- 
tagious diseases, he has no moral right to contract mar- 
riage and the minister is under no obligation to be the 
party to such a crime. No longer can a blessing be pro- 
nounced upon the marriage of those who are unworthy 
to enter upon its obligations, nor can the minister sanctify 
a relation which some enlightened states are beginning to 
punish as a crime. 

In combating social evils the city churches are of neces- 
sity drawn into active cooperation. By this means in- 
formation is diffused throughout the entire church mem- 
bership touching the supervising of recreation centers; the 
maintenance of settlements and institutional activities 
and best methods of conducting rescue missions and homes 
of refuge. 

If the city church wishes to enter upon the larger fight 
for social morals, there should be cooperation between 
ministers’ associations, academies of medicine, charity or- 
ganization societies, women’s clubs, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
Travelers’ Aid Societies and all other associations of so- 
cial workers. Combined action on the part of these or- 
ganizations will insure an authentic investigation of facts 
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and will make possible more insistent demands for law en- 
forcement. If it is desired in any community to put new 
laws upon the statute books either state or municipal, or to 
secure a more thorough elimination of local evils through 
city councils and police commissioners, the voice of all 
the people demanding it is more powerful than the voice 
of any individual. 

It is within the limits of reasonable hope that the 
church acting according to these suggestions, may help 
establish a society that will meet the needs of our modern 
complex life and finally annihilate the traffic in human 


souls. 
Reading List 
Charles R. Henderson: “ Preventive Agencies and Methods,” 
Ch. 4 
Addams: “A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil.” 
Goldmark: “ Fatigue and Efficiency,” Part II, Ch. 1, 2. 


Questions 


. What is the extent of the social vice in your city? 

. What are the state laws against pandering, procuring and 

bastardy ? 

3. What are the police regulations of vice in your city? 

4. What are the conditions of family life revealed by the 
records of the Juvenile Court? 

5. Discuss the work of rescue missions, homes of refuge and 
Crittenden homes in your city. 

6. What instructions are given in the public schools concern- 
ing personal morality? 

7. What supervision is required of public parks, amusement 
centers, and cheap theaters? 

8. Discuss “ Amateur Night” as conducted by local theaters. 

9. What new state and municipal ordinances are required by 
your local situation? 

10. What methods of cooperation between churches are pro- 
posed in your city? 

11. What use can your church make of its buildings and 

grounds for the better protection of children? 


noe 
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12, What measures has your city adopted looking to the an- 
nihilation of social vice? 

13. What efforts for the suppression of the evil are projected 
by the ministers’ association? 

14. What methods of rescue and prevention are included in 
the educational program of your church? 


15. Outline a program for sex education in your church and 
the territory in the city to which it ministers. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CITY CHURCH AND OTHER RELIGIOUS 
AGENCIES 


1. A New Commandment 


“THIS is my commandment, That ye love one another, 
as I have loved you. Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 

Whoever does a work of love is a friend of the Son 
of Man. Whoever sacrifices his life for another is doing 
the work that the Redeemer did. Many there are, there- 
fore, whose works should be praised and whose friendship 
should be sought, for they enter into the lives of men in 
order to show them what God means by their own lives. 
It is on this basis that we seek to estimate the labors and 
achievements of a few great organizations which are not 
working as churches, but are, nevertheless, bringing a con- 
tribution of priceless value to the Kingdom of God and 
organized Christianity. 


2. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
The constant declaration of those who labor in Young 
Men’s Christian Associations is that they exist for the 
sake of the Church. Without the Church, they would have 
no reason for continuing their activity. Their unceasing 


1 John, xv; 12-14, 
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purpose is to bring men into a personal knowledge of 
God, to increase their value as workers in a religious 
cause, and to present them as active and efficient members 
of the Church. The Association has no sacraments, prac- 
tises no ritual, and seeks no priesthood. With a high re- 
gard for the value and necessity of these features of or- 
ganized Christianity, it leaves them with the churches 
and enters into no possible competition in matters pre- 
eminently ecclesiastical. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation claims to be and its work proves that it is, an 
interdenominational arm of the Church of Christ. It is 
really a union of the churches in a special effort to help 
men and boys in the Christian life. The Association doors 
are open while most of the city church buildings are 
closed and it reaches a multitude of men and boys in the 
city who without its efforts would be overlooked. 

In North America there are 2,192 Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations with an aggregate membership of 566,- 
101. They own buildings valued at $60,454,336, which 
with other real estate, equipment, furniture and libraries, 
reaches the grand total of $73,160,293 invested in property 
for the service of men. 

During the past five years, there has been a marvelous 
building campaign conducted in North American cities, 
and in that time the property of the Associations has 
doubled in value. 

During the years 1910 and 1911 building campaigns in 
fourteen cities resulted in raising $3,000,000. But this 
was only a part of the result of the campaigns; in almost 
every instance the city was brought to a recognition of 


the larger enterprises looking to the improvement of public 
morals. 


+See ‘‘Year Book of the Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
North America,’’ 1911-1912 for statistics, 
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City Associations maintain in connection with their 
buildings, dormitory rooms in which young men find their 
living quarters under the best religious and social en- 
vironment. There are 14,550 of these rooms of the board- 
ing department accommodating 115,895 persons during 
the year. Rooms are ordinarily occupied by two persons, 
so that it is very evident that a large transient population 
comes under the influence of the Association building for 
two or three months during the year. Other men to the 
number of 71,011 were placed in respectable boarding 
houses through the influence of the Association. Men who 
are away from home living in boarding houses are often 
sick and in need of a friend, and workers from city Asso- 
ciations made 45,654 visits to sick young men during the 
year. 

The first and most important purpose of the city Young 
Men’s Christian Association is to hold forth the value 
of a religious life. Money amounting to $260,787 was 
last year paid out for various forms of religious work, and 
17,296 men served on religious work committees in some 
definite form of personal religious service. Classes for 
Bible study were maintained throughout the year in which 
103,599 men pursued daily devotional study of the Bible. 

Through the International Committee, religious work is 
fostered by systematic advice and leadership where the 
Association is organized. The Campaign of the Men 
and Religion Forward Movement initiated and led by 
members of the International Committee in the spring of 
1912, closed its marvelous preliminary work in several 
hundred cities and towns, leaving the churches to fill out 
the details and to conserve the results of the movement. 
Religious young men connected with the Associations gave 
much time and attention to the preliminary details of the 
movement, and to the plans of conservation in the churches. 
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The same spirit of religious cooperation is manifested in 
the work of Association men with denominational brother- 
hoods, the International Sunday School Association, the 
Gideons, and other similar movements which labor for the 
improvement of the religious life of men. 

Through the Sunday meetings for men, the Association 
last year reached a total of 1,707,964 men and 440,576 
boys. They report 12,553 conversions. Sunday afternoon 
meetings are conducted frequently in the theaters and va- 
cant halls, and men are reached with the message of the 
gospel who are not accustomed to attend the services of the 
church. 

City Associations maintain a vast educational program. 
In their reading rooms are found 39,186 periodicals and 
in their libraries 567,893 books. These volumes were used 
last year 636,002 times. Educational lectures to the num- 
ber of 9,427 were offered last year, and 67,417 different 
students were enrolled in various classes for intellectual 
improvement. 

The International Committee fosters the educational 
work through a department especially maintained for this 
purpose. They report an increasing number of students, 
chiefly in evening classes, pursuing longer courses of study 
and participating in more elaborate examinations. The 
extension work outside the building has been devised to 
embrace men and boys in shops and factories, in the 
homes, and sometimes in the churches. Foreigners in the 
city have been included in the program of educational 
improvement. Constant emphasis is placed upon the un- 
derlying purpose of all education; namely, the strengthen- 
ing of individual Christian character. The recognized 
value of the intellectual leadership of this department of 
the Association’s activity is apparent in the statement that 
of the seventy educational secretaries serving the Asso- 
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ciation, eighty per cent have a college or university train- 
ing. Their average age is thirty-four years, and they have 
continued in their present work five years or longer. Inter- 
national educational pass cards and certificates are issued 
for men who perform the required amount of study, and 
2,291 men won these cards and certificates last year. It 
is evident that the Associations maintain a vast university 
extension department when it is remembered that they 
have 67,417 students, 2,486 paid teachers and instructors, 
with a total of 2,291 graduates. These are better aggre- 
gates than any university in the land can show. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associations give constant 
emphasis to the importance of physical training. During 
the year 175,483 men were enrolled in gymnasium classes 
and 448,144 others were brought under the influence of 
some form of physical exercise. The physical director 
combines the functions of physician, teacher and preacher 
in his care for the lives of men. This department of the 
work, also, is fostered by the International Committee 
whose purpose is to provide wholesome sport for the mass 
of men and boys, to discourage specialization in athletics, 
to prevent the commercialism of athletic games and to 
promote by scientific and sympathetic methods the physical 
development of American manhood. 

The Boys’ Work Department of Association activity is 
steadily growing in importance and extent. Approxi- 
mately three hundred men are giving their whole time 
to direction of boys’ work through the leadership of the 
International and State Committees and several hundred 
other secretaries and Physical Directors are devoting a 
part of their time to the boys in high schools and prepara- 
tory schools. City Associations are devoting large atten- 
tion to other boys. Special attention is being directed to 
conferences for boys’ welfare in each local community. 
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This is supplementary to the state boys’ conferences, which 
have become well known. Through local conferences the 
city is appreciating more and more the value of this form 
of welfare work for the boys. During the year 112,871 
boys were brought under the influence of the Association, 
and 44,033 were enrolled in Bible classes. Religious meet- 
ings were attended by 460,120 boys and 3,931 professed con- 
version. 

The International Committee maintains a student de- 
partment whose purpose is to influence for a better reli- 
gious life the students in colleges, universities and tech- 
nical schools. 

In North America there are 724 Student Associations 
with 138 general secretaries in charge of the work. There 
are twenty-one state secretaries giving attention to the cul- 
tivation of the student field. 

The Student Association reaches 179,782 young men, of 
whom 24,928 were last year in voluntary Bible class study 
promoted by the Young Men’s Christian Association; 
10,809 in voluntary mission study. North American stu- 
dents gave last year $63,919.93 for the cause of missions. 
Through Bible classes 1,300 men were led into the Christian 
life and 2,000 more definitely accepted Christianity through 
religious meetings and evangelistic efforts, and 5,656 men’ 
engaged in some form of religious social service in the 
college community. Such work as this is fundamental 
and aids the churches in the discharge of their spiritual 
mission. 

The pervasive influence of the Association on the moral 
life of college men is discovered in its persistent rebuke 
of all forms of vice, gambling, drunkenness and dishonesty 
among students; in its appeal for clean athletics and its 
cultivation of all the friendly impulses of young man- 
hood. Among the great agencies for training men for 
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future leadership in the Church may be mentioned the 
eight Summer Conferences of ten days each which last 
year were attended by 2,400 men. During the year 329 
men sailed for missionary service in the foreign field, and 
over 1,000 college men took part in evangelistic deputa- 
tions. Attention should be called to the Association build- 
ing as a center of student activity. It is a place of good 
fellowship, recreation, devotion and community extension. 
The presence of such a building is worth its cost many 
times over. 

A County Work Department is maintained as a part of 
Association activity, and! in sixteen states of the Union 
county work is making progress. Regular work is ac- 
complished in 318 county communities, in which 12,561 
men and boys are brought under the influence of Associa- 
tion ideals. Libraries containing 5,364 volumes and 323 
periodicals are available for county men, and the work is 
further extended through educational clubs, physical train- 
ing, Bible classes, social service and religious meetings. 
Fifty-four secretaries are employed to give their entire 
time to county work. 

Work for colored men is conducted in 82 student cen- 
ters and in 44 city Associations. Twenty cities report 
buildings for colored men. Campaigns for colored Asso- 
ciation buildings have been greatly stimulated by the 
offer of Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, who has pledged 
to give $25,000 to any city in the United States which will 
provide $75,000 for this purpose. Twenty-two states and 
44 cities have organized work for colored men, In the 
student field also the colored Associations are active. 
There are 82 organized Associations in colored institu- 
tions. A total membership of 4,139 is reported for the 
year in colored student Associations, with 1,873 young 
men in Bible classes and 325 in mission study. General 
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secretaries devoting full time to Associations of colored 
students are supported at Howard College and Tuskegee 
Institute. Three traveling secretaries are giving their en- 
tire time to the colored student field, and the work is 
rapidly developing to proportions even beyond the expecta- 
tions of those who have been friendly to it. 

A prophecy of better days in the development of negro 
life and character is to be observed in the increasing in- 
terest Southern white students are manifesting in the wel- 
fare of the colored people of the South. Last year there 
were 2,500 white students in the South studying the race 
question and seeking the solution of the problem by some 
form of religious community service. 

In the spring of 1912 the first student conference for 
colored men was held at King’s Mountain, North Caro- 
lina. This promises to be the beginning of a work of the 
profoundest value and significance, not only to the South, 
but to the entire nation. The Student Department 
through its influence over both the white and colored stu- 
dents, is destined to be a providential agent in the religious 
solution of one of the most perplexing problems that con- 
fronts the nation. 

Indian young men are not omitted in Association work. 
A membership of 2,015 Indians is reported in seventy-two 
organized Associations; six of these Associations are in 
Indian Schools and 190 were last year in voluntary Bible 
class study. Two general secretaries are devoting full 
time to the Indian students in the Carlisle and Haskell 
Schools, and one International secretary is cultivating the 
general field. 

Men in industrial occupations are afforded the benefits 
of Association buildings and the presence of trained work- 
ers. A total of 87,314 members is reported in the in- 
dustrial department for whom a regular system of re- 
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ligious and educational work is maintained. When 
laboring men are genuinely religious and their employers 
become their true brothers in Christ, industrial problems 
will have come near the point of final solution. 

There are 233 Associations working among railroad 
men, and the past year has witnessed great progress in 
campaigns for new buildings and increased effectiveness 
in this department of work. Railroad Associations are 
maintained in thirty-eight states in the Union, in Mexico, 
British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. There are 230 
secretaries and 212 assistant secretaries giving their en- 
tire time to the railroad work. During the year they 
conducted educational classes attended by 2,738 students, 
of which thirty-seven won International educational cards 
and certificates. Eight thousand and three railroad men 
were enrolled in Bible study classes and 297,621 attended 
religious shop meetings. Two thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-two professed conversions in 1911 and 1,752 
jin 1912. Every railroad man made devoutly religious is 
an agent in the coming of peace and safety to the entire 
nation. 

Special mention should be made of the work in the 
Army and Navy branch. There are about 95 paid secre- 
taries giving full time to the service in this department. 
Twelve hundred and seventy-five Bible class sessions were 
held last year with a total attendance of 33,225 men. 
Sixty-eight educational classes were reported with 740 stu- 
dents; 3,204 men joined the Abstinence League and 12,459 
soldiers and sailors were enrolled in enlisted men’s Bible 
and prayer leagues. Secretaries on ship-board, in en- 
campments, and at the barracks are bringing the message 
of the Prince of Peace to men who live among the imple- 
ments of war. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association is at work 
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both at home in North America and abroad on other con- 
tinents. The world is its field. In mission study, both 
in city Associations and in student work, the whole field is 
passed under review,! and the one constant purpose is 
held before the men to complete the unfinished task of 
our Lord upon the earth. Foreign countries are served 
by 132 International Secretaries which is an increase of 
25 in the foreign staff during the year 1912. The great 
service which this arm of the Church is rendering may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) It enters fields which the Church missionaries have 
urgently invited it to occupy, including government and 
technical schools, and shops, factories and railroad cen- 
ters where the missionary Church has heretofore been 
unable to establish its work. It reaches men and boys 
whose habits of life put them out of direct touch with 
the organized church. 

(2) The Association presents an outstanding example 
of Christian unity. Members of all churches, of all re- 
ligious bodies, and men of no church affiliation, are drawn 
into one great common effort for the welfare of men. 
We have not yet had a “ World Church,” but we have a 
“World’s Committee” in which associations for Chris- 
tian service among men on all parts of the earth find a 
common center and a common purpose. This can only be 
interpreted as a prophecy of the time when the churches 
shall be one within the meaning and spirit of the Lord’s 
prayer for His disciples. 

(3) The Association serves the churches through its 
publications. During the past year, alone, the Associa- 
tion in North America has issued books touching upon 
questions of interest to all churches, as follows: 


1A new monthly magazine known as the “‘ North American Student,” 
has just been launched to bring to students, both men and women, the 
enlarging program of the gospel at home and abroad. 
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“Negro Life in the South”; “ Abiding Value of the 
Old Testament”; “English for Coming Americans”; 
“Life and Letters of Paul”; “Conservation of Life in 
Rural Districts”; “Jesus the Joyous Comrade”; “Men 
and Religion”; “ Fellowship Hymns”; “The Family and 
Social Work.” In addition the Association has issued 
text books on Bible study, mission study and the devo- 
tional life which convey a message to all churches and 
all denominations. Association Men is a periodical of 
profound significance containing information of great 
value. Other excellent volumes are in process of prepara- 
tion on community service, teacher training and the mis- 
sion of the Church at home and abroad. 

A fourth contribution is the insistence of the Asso- 
ciation upon scientific methods of religious study and 
service. In all departments of its far-reaching activity, 
unceasing emphasis is placed upon the methods and re- 
sults that insure permanency of progress. A study of 
Association methods is a revelation of consecrated wisdom 
applied to the affairs of the Kingdom of God. 


3- The Young Women’s Christian Association 


It is certainly within the limits of truth to say that the 
city church is wholly unable to keep in touch with all the 
women in the city and the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation is making an effort to reach this part of our 
modern city population. A study of their activity for the 
year reveals the fact that they are eagerly alert to their 
responsibilities. ; 

The purpose of the city Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation as stated in its latest suggested constitution for 
cities is as follows: “The purpose of this organization 
shall be to associate young women in personal loyalty 
to Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord; to promote growth 
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in Christian character and service through physical, so- 
cial, mental and spiritual training; and to become a social 
force for the extension of the Kingdom of God.” 

For carrying out this purpose, many forms of activity 
are arranged according to the needs of young women as 
revealed by a study of the community. Says an Asso- 
ciation historian: “ By a score of avenues of approach, 
and in thousands of centers, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, itself an arm of the Church of Christ, is 
trying to do these things which young women need in 
order to become their best and strongest.” 1 

The Young Women’s Christian Association in the city is 
equipped with a central administration building containing 
officers, class rooms, gymnasium, swimming pool, etc., with 
a boarding home in the same or a separate building. The 
staff of secretaries includes a General Secretary, a Business 
Secretary, a Religious Work Director, an Educational 
Secretary, Domestic Art and Domestic Science teachers, 
Physical Director, Extension Secretary, ete. It maintains 
many forms of work including an educational department 
with cultural and vocational classes, Bible study classes, 
gymnasium and swimming classes, employment bureau, 
lunch and rest rooms, Travelers’ Aid and junior and in- 
dustrial departments. 

In over 215 cities of the United States, the Association 
is organized with buildings and equipment, serving a mem- 
bership of 218,000 women and girls. The budget for the 
year’s work for these Associations involves an expenditure 
of over $4,000,000. The value of the real estate including 
grounds and buildings owned by the Association is nearly 
$15,000,000. During the period May, 1910, to May, 1912, 
a sum approximating $3,200,000 has been secured by build- 
ing campaigns held in 24 cities. The securing of this 


1 Lucy M. More, “ Girls of Yesterday and Today.” 
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money was in almost every instance attended by a quick- 
ening of the public conscience upon all questions touching 
the welfare of the young women in the cities, a greatly 
enlarged membership and a general extension of Associa- 
tion work. 

The first emphasis, as the constitution indicates, is 
placed upon religious life. During the year, a total of 
150,000 women attended religious meetings conducted by 
the Association. Organized Bible classes, numbering 1231 
were attended by 30,448 young women. Weekly classes 
for mission study number 111, with an enrollment of 
2,478. 

In the various educational classes, the Association 
reached 45,839 young women; 18,600 were in day classes 
and 27,239 attended night classes. In the libraries of the 
Association there are 126,527 volumes and 2,168 periodi- 
cals. 

Physical training is given under graduate directors and 
in gymnasium and swimming classes there was an enrol- 
ment of over 42,000 young women. 

The Association through its extension department en- 
tered 589 industrial establishments in which 1,000,000 girls 
were employed. Noon-day meetings were attended by 
24,426 and through weekly clubs of various kinds, con- 
ducted by the same workers, 10,000 industrial women work- 
ers were given systematic instruction. The total number 
of women reached through the industrial branch is 99,890. 
This enterprise was prosecuted in many centers where the 
churches could not find cordial welcome. 

In its employment bureau, the Association received ap- 
plications for work from 77,771 women and 91,784 em- 
ployers applied for workers. This department succeeded 
in giving definite placement to 55,331 women workers. 
The Association Employment Bureau will demonstrate 
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through its helpful guidance of the wage earning girl an 
influence for good in the working world which can never 
be gainsaid. 

The Travelers’ Aid Department gave assistance during 
the year to 225,406 women. Through this department, the 
Association has performed a unique service. Women and 
girls coming from the country and small towns, fre- 
quently reach the city without any definite notion of the 
dangers that confront them with nothing fixed in their 
minds except that they desire. to find profitable work. 
Railroad stations in every large city are recruiting grounds 
for vice. The presence of an intelligent sympathetic 
woman in the railway station is often a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the protection of unsuspecting womanhood. 

Summer homes and recreation camps are rapidly grow- 
ing in favor and importance. Last year over 10,000 young 
women enjoyed their vacation at the summer homes con- 
ducted by the Association and other women lived for 
a time at suburban homes. Other occasions of a so- 
cial nature had an attendance of 350,000 women. The 
common dance hall and the cheap theater are finding an 
opponent of no mean importance in the wholesome recrea- 
tions which girls find in the Association building. 

In the Association lunch rooms 8,377,995 meals were 
served, with an average daily attendance of 31,766. Whole- 
some food is served at reasonable prices and in connection 
with the lunch room is usually found a comfortably fur- 
nished rest room. Here a tired girl can sit down and 
relax completely from the strain of the desk or counter or 
loom. 

The work of the Young Women’s Christian Associations 
among the students is a most important department of 
the service the Association is rendering. It maintains 
student work in 678 educational centers through which 
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59,000 women students are brought under religious in- 
fluences. The work is presented in denominational col- 
leges, state colleges and universities, and in technical and 
trade schools. A total of 18,338 young women students 
were last year enrolled in voluntary Bible study conducted 
through the Association. 

Student Associations both of young men and of young 
women cooperate with the Student Volunteer Movement 
in calling for recruits for foreign mission service and in 
training them for their life work under denominational 
Boards. The Student Movement of North America is a 
vital part of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

The world is the field. The leaders in the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association in North America recognize 
that the work of Christ in the world is one work. In 
India, Burma, Ceylon, China, Japan, and South America, 
27 American young women supported by contributions 
from the United States are at work for the welfare of 
women in non-Christian cities. There is a World’s Com- 
mittee of Young Women’s Christian Associations in Lon- 
don and through this committee, constant effort is being 
made to extend the benefits of the Christian life of young 
women in all lands. 


4. Social Settlements 


It is impossible to tell when or where social settlements 
had their origin. There have been indications through- 
out the long life of human history of efforts on the part 
of men and women to associate with the neglected parts of 
humanity and to render service for them at the point 
of their greatest need. The effort has been discovered 
both among professing Christians and among those who 
had merely a political, social or humanitarian interest to 
serve. 
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Definite beginnings of the modern social settlement 
movement are discovered in England as early as the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. Frederick Denison Maurice 
with a group of Cambridge students began work in Lon- 
don through an organization known as “The Working 
Man’s College.” Charles Kingsley rendered notable serv- 
ice to the working man of England through association 
of university men and laboring people. Both Cambridge 
and Oxford Universities looked with favor upon these 
social efforts and inaugurated plans of extension lectures 
among the more neglected classes of the large English 
cities. John Richard Green, minister of the Church of 
England, and John Ruskin, artist, lecturer and author, 
gave their influence to the movement. Edward Denison 
was associated in 1867 with John Richard Green in com- 
munity extension service in Kast London. 

The Rev. Samuel A. Barnett and a young Oxford stu- 
dent, Arnold Toynbee, took lodgings in the Whitechapel 
district in East London for the purpose of associating with 
workingmen and assisting them in the solution of their 
economic, intellectual, and moral problems. Upon the 
death of Mr. Toynbee, the work was continued by Mr. 
Barnett and a group of Oxford students. They built and 
equipped Toynbee Hall in 1883 and lived in it and con- 
ducted their operations there, thus giving the first dis- 
tinct example of residence in a settlement for the purpose 
of improving the social conditions of a large neglected 
population. 

From Toynbee has radiated the social settlement idea 
which now fills so large a place in the thought of social 
workers. The movement entered North America through 
the influence of Miss Jane Addams, who caught the spirit 
of Toynbee Hall and adapted it to meet the needs of a 
large foreign section of the city of Chicago. In 1889, 
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together with Ellen Gates Starr, she founded Hull House 
on Halsted Street, and pretty soon thereafter settlements 
began to spring up in New York and Chicago. In 1897 
there were 74 social settlements in America; in 1900 
there were 103; in 1905 there were 204, and in 1912 there 
were 413. 

The meaning of the social settlement is not easily ex- 
pressed in a definite statement. Cannon Barnett, who has 
been called the “father of settlements,” says the essence 
of the movement is freedom. Dean George Hodges, the 
founder of Kingsley House, Pittsburg, says of the social 
settlement: “It is a common meeting place in a com- 
munity of social, religious, and political differences where 
the likenesses are emphasized and those things which keep 
human beings apart are ignored.” Jane Addams attempts 
to convey the meaning in these sentences: “ The settle- 
ment is an experimental effort to aid in the solution of 
the social and industrial problems which are engendered 
by the modern conditions of life in a great city. It 
insists that these problems are not confined to any one 
portion of the city. It is an attempt to relieve at the 
same time the over accumulation at one end of society 
and the destitution at the other, but it assumes that this 
over accumulation and destitution is most sorely felt in 
the things that pertain to social and educational advan- 
tages. It must be grounded in a philosophy whose founda- 
tion is on the solidarity of the human race, a philosophy 
which will not waver when the race happens to be repre- 
sented by a drunken woman or an idiot boy. Its resi- 
dents must be emptied of all conceit of opinion and all 
self-assertion, and ready to rouse and interpret the public 
opinion of their neighborhood. They must be content to 
live quietly side by side with their neighbors, until they 
grow into a sense of relationship and mutual interests. 
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They are bound to see the needs of their neighborhood as 
a whole, and furnish data for legislation, and to use their 
influence to secure it. They are bound to regard the en- 
tire life of their city as organic, to make an effort to 
unify it and to protest against its over-differentiation.” 1 

The meaning of social settlements may be gathered 
from the terms expressed in documents of their corpora- 
tion. Thus, the Chicago Commons defines itself as “ The 
home of a group of persons blessed with more or less of 
the privileges which the world calls culture, who chance 
to live where they seem to be most needed.” 

The Catholic Settlement Association of Brooklyn de- 
clares that its purpose is “to bring together in the spirit 
of kindliness by means of classes and various kinds of 
social assemblage, those whose different environments have 
kept them heretofore too widely separated; to open the 
door of opportunity to those whom their Creator has 
given capacities for fuller life, and to be an expression 
of the truth that we believe but do not always practise: 
the truth that all men are brothers; all are one in Jesus 
Christ.” 

The University Settlement of New York is founded on 
the purpose “to bring men and women of education into 
closer relations with the laboring classes in this city, for 
their mutual benefit.” 

Rev. George Hodges puts forth the ideal of the Kingsley 
House Association, “to be fair in all things ourselves and 
to help and persuade others to be likewise.” 

’ Prof. William Tucker, who assisted in founding South 
End House in Boston, declared, “the whole aim and mo- 
tive is religious, but the method is educational rather than 
evangelical.” 

Greenwich House, founded by Felix Adler, Eugene A. 


1“*Twenty Years at Hull House,” pp. 125-126. 
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Philbin, Jacob A. Riis, R. Fulton Cutting, Henry C. 
Potter, Carl Schurz and Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, 
sought its ideal in “the establishment and maintenance 
of a social settlement in the city of New York as a center 
for social, educational and civic improvements, to be 
carried on in conjunction and association with the people 
residing in the neighborhoods.” 1 

From these statements the fundamental meaning of the 
social settlement is discovered to be the effort to get 
things done for a neighborhood. It undertakes to work 
out methods by which ali people may become effective 
members of society. It is therefore called upon to do 
many things which the people are not able to do for them- 
selves, and it stands ready to act as a steadying and per- 
manent influence for those members of society who with- 
out this leadership would have no fixed purpose. 

The methods of work in social centers are determined 
by the background of the neighborhood. The first essen- 
tial is to know the neighbors who are to be assisted into 
a community life. One settlement, for example, will have 
a neighborhood of immigrants living in tenements, re- 
quired to pay high rents and deprived of the facilities of 
public schools, playgrounds, or social intermingling. An- 
other neighborhood will reveal a background of French, 
German and American people living in the same quarter 
of the city, composing a wage-earning class with few op- 
portunities of religious, educational and social improve- 
ment. Another settlement will be located in a tenement 
district composed of small houses where the people are 
of various foreign extraction. Still another neighborhood 
will reveal a varying and uncertain quantity in its pop- 
ulation. Thus, for illustration, the College Settlement 


1See “ Handbook of Settlements,” by Woods and Kennedy, for pur- 
poses, methods and results of social settlements in North America. 
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in Los Angeles has a neighborhood of Spanish-Mexican, 
Italian, French, Basque, Syrian, Slavonian, and other na- 
tionalities. Many of the people are unmarried and pre- 
sent, therefore, a lodging house problem. Other settle- 
ments will be found established in what was formerly 
the best residential quarter abandoned to the occupancy 
of incoming foreigners. All the varieties and kinds of 
mixed city population afford opportunities for social set- 
tlement activities, the method of work being entirely de- 
termined by local needs. 

A study of the activities in social centers is a fine 
illustration of American adaptability. A settlement in 
the neighborhood of immigrants will maintain a kinder- 
garten and reading room; classes in domestic science, sew- 
ing, cooking, and millinery; clubs for women, men, young 
people and children; will have entertainments, lectures, 
playgrounds and a sand pile, and will supervise the play 
of children on its premises. In a cotton mill center the 
form of activity will be classes in home making, cooking, 
sewing, embroidery; a story hour and all forms of club 
work; a gymnasium and kindergarten, and there will be 
social meetings during the week and religious services on 
Sunday. Social settlements will often be instrumental 
in correcting the evils of the social life in their neigh- 
borhoods, such as dance halls, saloons, gambling places; 
and will cooperate with the Board of Health and the Tene- 
ment House Commission. Often they influence the Board 
of Education to maintain night schools; enter into the 
fight against tuberculosis and child labor, and appeal to 
the public to establish public baths, reading rooms, and 
recreation centers. Settlements in the foreign quarters of 
large cities endeavor to aid the foreigners to adjust them- 
selves to American conditions. 

The Northwestern University settlement in Chicago car- 
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ried on a campaign against corrupt dance halls and pro- 
vided workers to serve from time to time as sanitary 
inspectors, and entered into politics to the extent of send- 
ing a number of honest and efficient men to the city coun- 
cil, 

Hull House, Chicago, has directed efforts for social im- 
provement in the city along the following lines: it has 
given constant attention to the improving of housing con- 
ditions and has united with the best forces in the ward 
where it is located for the improvement of streets, for 
better sanitation and play spaces. Through its influence 
was secured the first public bath in Chicago; it has been 
constant in its agitation for better school facilities and 
more adequate school laws, and has given much attention 
to public health. Hull House has been influential in 
politics. In its opposition to corrupt public officials this 
social center has assisted in maintaining law and order, 
and has been instrumental in securing a Juvenile Protective 
Association. It has worked unceasingly for the improve- 
ment of home life and labor conditions of immigrants and 
has given opportunity for the enfolding of latent talent in 
art, music, dramatics, public speaking and similar gifts of 
power. 

The settlement does not consider its work completed 
when it has drawn to itself the various elements of the 
neighborhood. It has endeavored unceasingly to convey 
these benefits back into the homes from which these peo- 
ple come. Men and women as well as children come into 
the settlement and look with wonder upon what is accom- 
plished there in the way of cleanliness, order and culture, 
but often they are unable to return to their homes and 
put these good things in operation in their own home 
life. The settlement, therefore goes with them and pre- 
sents an object lesson on the ground where the people 
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themselves have their life. For this purpose there is re- 
quired a competent force of workers, both paid and volun- 
tary, who can act as friendly visitors, visiting nurses, and 
general advisers to the people in need. 

The fundamental purpose of the settlement has been 
achieved in its activities. The settlement is the friend 
of the people. It undertakes to help them solve their own 
problems. It enables them to estimate their lives in terms 
of the best things that the city affords. It goes into the 
city council and the legislative halls of the state and 
helps in securing legislation that shall be for the benefit 
of the entire group. Thus, at the settlement the people 
give voice to their own thought; here they find the inter- 
pretation of the passions and longings which they were 
not able to express; and here they find the friend who is 
able to do for them what they are not able to do for them- 
selves. 

The American cities present a varied type of social 
settlement. Among the first and most useful was the uni- 
versity settlement, of which the cities of New York and 
Chicago give the best examples. In these cities can be 
found the College Settlement on Rivington Street, New 
York; the University Settlement on the lower East Side, 
New York; the University of Chicago Settlement in the 
Union Stock Yards neighborhood; and the Northwestern 
University Settlement on the Northwestern side of Chi- 
cago. 

Non-sectarian settlements occupy a prominent position 
in American city life. The best illustrations are furnished 
by the multiplied activities of Hull House, Chicago, the 
Downtown Ethical Society on Madison Street, New York, 
and the San Francisco Settlement. Many others in vari- 
ous cities are established with similar purposes, pursuing 
similar methods. 
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Religious social settlements, of which “ The Commons” 
in the Northwest section of Chicago and the “Jacob A. 
Riis Neighborhood Settlement” on Henry Street, New 
York, are types, give unanswerable demonstration of their 
place in the development of the city. 

Denominational centers are typified by City Mission 
Homes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Wesley 
Houses of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
Amity Baptist Church and Settlement Home in New 
York City, and the Central Presbyterian Settlement in 
Kansas City, Mo. Many other denominational settle- 
ments deserve careful study and generous approbation 
for the intelligent method of their work. 

Interdenominational settlements, such as the Margaret 
Bottome Memorial in New York City, and the Frances E. 
Willard Settlement, Boston, perform a city mission service 
of immeasurable value to the group of churches which 
contribute to their support. Many of these interdenom- 
inational centers render a service that is truly religious as 
well as social and philanthropic. 

Many churches in large cities maintain institutional 
centers which undertake to convey the benefits of organized 
religion to the people who need instruction also in social 
life. Kingsley House in New Orleans, the Methodist In- 
stitutional Church in Kansas City, the Baptist Taber- 
nacle in Atlanta, and the Kingdom House of St. Louis, 
are good types of the institutional church in the South 
and West. In the larger cities, St. Bartholomew’s, Grace 
Church, St. George’s Church, the Neighborhood House 
of the Spring Street Presbyterian Church, all in New 
York; the Baptist Temple in Philadelphia; and the Peo- 
ple’s Palace in Jersey City, furnish remarkable examples 
of the best solution the strong city church can bring to 
the bewildering maze of problems which face it. 
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Settlements conducted by negroes for their own people 
are rendering a noteworthy service, particularly in Wash- 
ington City, through the Colored Social Settlement on L. 
Street; the Charles Sumner Settlement in Chicago; the 
Calhoun Colored School in Calhoun County, Alabama, 
and the Elizabeth Russell Settlement at Tuskegee. Many 
centers include negroes as well as immigrants and other 
American citizens in their program of life. The South- 
ern Presbyterian Church conducts a magnificent work for 
negroes in the city of Louisville, Kentucky. 

In large cities where numbers of agencies are operating, 
it is customary to combine in a large Association in order 
to advance work which no settlement alone is able to 
accomplish. For example, the city of New York has an 
“ Association of Neighborhood Workers” which holds 
monthly meetings at various social centers for discussion 
and action. It has committees on housing, education, 
public health, highways, recreation, labor, public morality, 
athletics, relief, arts and crafts, parks and playgrounds 
and legislation. The city of Boston has a “ Social Union ” 
whose purpose is to prevent competition and overlapping, 
to provide opportunity for intimate conference and ac- 
quaintance among workers and to project aggressive and 
widespread operations which might not lie within the 
scope of any existing center. The city of Chicago has an 
“ Association of Neighborhood Workers ” which brings so- 
cial agents into intimate association and provides litera- 
ture for better public education. 

A National Conference of Settlements is now an or- 
ganized force in the development of this form of agencies, 
and this conference holds annual meetings, usually in con- 
nection with the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 
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The question may well be asked, What benefits does the 
city church derive from the activities of social settle- 
ments? The following items will help point the answer: 

(1) They afford an object lesson in combined commu- 
nity effort. Competition is discouraged, overlapping is 
avoided and persistent efforts are made to occupy all terri- 
tory not provided for through existing agencies. 

(2) The settlements give constant emphasis to the truth 
of social solidarity. Their purpose is to interpret the 
best things of the city to the people of least opportunity, 
and to interpret the needs of the less fortunate to those 
who enjoy the best privileges. Society is a unit, and what- 
ever affects the welfare of one portion of it inevitably 
affects all portions. 

(8) The social centers prepare living men and women 
for the duties of citizenship. They do not attempt to 
assume the prerogatives of the churches; they do not always 
attempt to get people converted, but they do so power- 
fully work upon life that they present to the Church an 
improved manhood, a better human material upon which 
regeneration and conversion may manifest their divine 
power. Many acts of life are religious which have not 
been generally included in the term. Fitting men and 
women for true living is a religious act. 

(4) The social settlement has produced a literature 
which has penetrated the entire intellectual life of Ameri- 
can people. It is only necessary to point to the writings 
of Graham Taylor, Jacob A. Riis, Jane Addams, Robert 
A. Woods, Lillian Wald, Vida D. Scudder, Lillian W. 
Betts, and Felix Adler, in order to prove how well the 
settlements have contributed to American thought and 
conduct. The best writings of these men and women have 
been developed in the midst of their activities in social 
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settlement work. Finally, the Church may expect an en- 
larged spiritual benefit from its own contribution to social 
reform. 

Says Dr. Graham Taylor: “The problem of how to 
save the slums is no more difficult than the problem of 
how to save the people who have moved away from them 
and are living in the suburbs, indifferent to the woes of 
their fellow mortals. The world can be saved if the 
Church does not save it. The question is,—can the 
Church be saved unless ?t is doing all in its power to save 
the world?” 

Dr. Josiah Strong traces the social settlement idea back 
to the little city of Bethlelem,—“ Jesus entered into human 
relationship and accepted human conditions; he became 
a son, a neighbor, a citizen or subject; he accepted social 
obligations, he identified himself with those whom he would 
help, and men are learning to imitate his method.” 

The attitude of the city church to social settlements 
should be that of open-minded, cordial good-will and sym- 
pathetic cooperation in every effort that seeks to promote 
human welfare. It is an undoubted fact that the city 
church can learn much from the scientific methods of 
social settlements; and it is just as certain that social 
settlements can derive direct benefit from the motive and 
spiritual impulse of the churches. Many centers of social 
activity will wither and die because they have not the 
vision of a renewed life through the Holy Spirit, but the 
city church that embraces the true spirit of a community 
center in its service to mankind will multiply its power 
and make the praise of the Lord more glorious. 

The Spirit of the Living Lord working through sincere 
and unselfish men and agencies is in our own day making 
the vision of the last of the prophets a reality upon the 
earth. “And I saw a new heaven and a new earth; for 
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the first heaven and the first earth were passed away; and 
there was no more sea. 

“ And I, John, saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband. And I heard a great voice out of heaven 
saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
he will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and 
God himself shall be with them, and be their God. 

“ And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing, neither shall there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away.” ! 


Reading List 
Year Book of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of North 
America. 
Year Book of the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
the United States. 
Wood and Kennedy: ‘ Handbook of Settlements.” 


Questions 


1. What peculiar problems confront homeless young women 
in your city? 

2. What methods of extension service are adopted by your 
church? 

3. What is the Adult Bible Class attempting to do for young 
men? 

4, What opportunities are presented to the Young People’s 
Society? 

6. Outline a program of work to reach the homeless women 
in your city. 

7. Discuss the definite results of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement in your church. 

8. At what points should welfare work be introduced in your 
city? 

9. What problems are presented by the neighborhoods of 
local social settlements? 
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What forms of institutional activity are demanded in 
your city? 

Suggest a plan of cooperation with the local Young Men’s 
Christian Kesoeiation. 

Suggest a plan of cooperating with the local Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

At what points can student men and women render needed 
community service? 

Show how deaconesses, city missionaries, and friendly 
visitors may assist in the solution of local problems. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FuRTHER READING 


This list is not designed to be a complete bibliography of 
the social problems discussed in the text. It is intended 
merely as a condensed guide to individuals, study groups 
and leaders of classes who may desire further information 
on the subjects presented. All books may be ordered 
through Association Press, 124 East 28th St., New York. 


General 


Rauschenbusch: “ Christianity and the Social Crisis.” 

Indispensable. Especially good on the unfinished task 
of the Christian Church, and on the enlarged program 
of intellectual sympathy and appreciation. 

Matthews: ‘“ The Church and the Changing Order.” 

Good as showing the increased responsibilities of the or- 
ganized Church in the presence of the changes taking place 
in the industrial, educational, philanthropic and social 
world. 

Peabody: ‘‘ The Approach to the Social Question.” 

Valuable for clear-cut definition and spiritual inter- 

pretation of present day thought and activity. 
Ellwood: “ Sociology and Modern Social Problems.” 

Presents in one volume the scientific basis of society 
and discusses some outstanding problems in the light of 
social unity. 

Ross: “ Social Psychology.” 

An illuminating discussion of the principles of group 
thinking, feeling and acting. Especially good if read in 
connection with “ Social Control” by the same author. 

Cunningham: “ Christianity and the Social Question.” 

Valuable as a corrective of some schemes of social re- 

lief which underrate Christian reconstruction. 
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Patten: “The New Basis of Civilization.” 
A brilliant exposition of a few of the fundamental is- 
sues of stable society. 
Stelzle: “ American Social and Religious Conditions.” — 
A graphic presentation of Social Problems in the 
United States. 
Reuschenbuseh: “ Christianizing the Social Order.” 
Like his former book, this also “has no hate in it,” 
but is full of a holy passion for public and collective 
righteousness. 


Bulletins and Periodical Literature 


The Survey. A Journal of Constructive Philanthropy, 105 
East 22nd St., New York. 

The Annals, Issued by the American Society of Political and 
Social Science. Philadelphia. 

The American Journal of Sociology. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Religious Education. Published by the Religious. Education 
Association, Chicago. 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 


rection. 

Bulletin of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. New York. 

‘Association Men. Describing the work of various departments 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 124 East 
28th St., New York. 

The Association Monthly. Describing the work of the various 
departments of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

Family Life 

Westermarck: “The History of Human Marriage.” 

A masterpiece dealing with the origin, antiquity, forms, 
regulation and direction of marriage. 

Letourneau: “Evolution of Marriage.” 

A discussion of the theories concerning human marriage 
and a description of marriage customs among various 
tribes, classes and nations. 

Parsons: “The Family.” 

A social and ethical interpretation of sex relations, de- 
signed for class study. 

Thompson: “ Heredity.” 

One of the best of recent books on heredity, showing the 
effect upon family life and the social duties arising from 
the scientific deductions of inheritance. 
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Lock: “ Variation, Heredity and Evolution.” 

A brilliant discussion of the theories of variation, their 
application to human family life and their relation to fu- 
ture development of mankind. 

Whetham: “ The Family and the Nation.” 

Discusses natural inheritance in families, and _pre- 
sents an explanation of the rise and fall of birth rates. A 
plea for the acceptance of larger social responsibility in 
the development of home life. 

Davenport: “ Heredity in Relation to Eugenics.” 
The principles of heredity shown in their application 
to improved family life. 
Devine: ‘‘ The Family and Social Work.” 

A short exposition of the forces tending to break down 

the family and those tending toward rehabilitation. 


Public Care of Children 


Hastings, H. Hart: “ Preventive Treatment of Neglected Chil- 
dren.” 

A full and exhaustive treatment of the public duty in 
relation to the neglected child. A description of the work 
of contemporary agencies. 

Clarence A. Perry: ‘‘ The Wider Use of the School Plant.” 

Presenting a new duty with reference to a public invest- 
ment. 

Leonard P. Ayres: ‘ Laggards in Our Schools.” 

A convineing proof of public neglect of a portion of our 
citizenship demanding guidance and protection. A stimu- 
lus to teachers, parents and school boards. 

Barr: “‘ Mental Defectives.” 

Especially valuable for students of feeble mindedness. 
Free from useless technicalities. 

Edward L. Thorndike: “ Elimination of Pupils from School.” 

A pioneer investigation of a forgotten field. Prepared 
at the request of the Bureau of Education and issued as a 
Bulletin of that department. 

John Dewey: “ The School and Society.” 

Giving a statement of duties in terms of social develop- 
ment. 

Bulletins of Boys’ Work Department, International Committee, 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
Arthur Holmes: “ The Conservation of the Child.” 

A history of the treatment of feeble-minded children 
from the earliest times. Psychological tests for the de- 
tection of idiocy and suggestions for clinical treatment. 
A discussion of social duties touching the child. 
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Sir John E. Gorst: “The Children of the Nation.” 

Presenting a study of infant mortality, the case of over- 
worked, underfed and diseased children, and suggestions 
for physical treatment and home improvement. 

“The Child in the City.” 

Papers presented at the Conferences held during the 
Child Welfare Exhibit in Chicago, dealing with such ques- 
tions as personal service, physical care, school life, the 
working child and other special groups, the law and the 
child, libraries and museums, social problems and the un- 
finished task. 

Reports of the Commissioner of Education. 
Bulletins of the United States Bureau of Education. 


The Problem of Charity 


Webb: “ English Poor Law Policy.” 

A valuable discussion of the principles and policies of 

English governmental relief since 1834. 
Peck: “Social Wreckage.” 

A review of the existing Poor Laws of England as they 
influence the moral character of the poor. Suggestions on 
the general effect of law upon public morals, and illustra- 
tions of the repeated miscarriage of justice. 

Webb: “ Prevention of Destitution.” 

Destitution is treated as a social disease. Special value 
in emphasis upon work of voluntary agencies in the pre- 
vention of destitution. 

C. S. Loch: “ Charity and Social Life.” 

A history of relief from the earliest times, the economic 
problems involved and a discussion of the meaning of 
modern Charity Organization Societies. 

Octavia Hill: “Our Common Land.” 

A book of short essays dealing with the more excellent 

way of charity, by one of the world’s uncrowned heroines. 
Richmond: “ Friendly Visiting Among the Poor.” 

A handbook of sound wisdom and useful advice, written 

by one of America’s best known social workers. 
Joseph Lee: “ Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy.” 

A store house of historical facts carefully compiled and 

scientifically interpreted. 


Labor Problems 


Thorold W. Rogers: “ Six Centuries of Work and Wages.” 
A wealth of information and an attempt at scientific 
presentation of industrial forces. 
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Loria: “ Economie Foundations of Society.” 

A new statement of principles on the basis of social 
solidarity. 

Stewart: “ The Philanthropic Work of Josephine Shaw Lowell.” 

The remarkable story of the zeal and wisdom of an 
American woman, showing some features of philanthropy 
in its best expression. 

Hilquitt: ‘“ Socialism in Theory and Practice.” 

A frank statement of an avowed advocate of scientific 
socialism, giving the philosophy and program of the 
movement in America. 

Skelton: “Socialism; A Critical Analysis.” 

Friendly to the best contentions of socialism yet un- 

sparingly critical of its defects. 


Social Vice 


“The Social Evil in Chicago.” 

Report of the Chicago Vice Commission. Not available 
for general circulation, but of tremendous importance to 
special students. 

Sanger: ‘ The History of Prostitution.” 

A monumental work by a physician, discussing the di- 

versified features of the social evil. 
Lavinia L. Dock: ‘‘ Hygiene and Morality.” 

The recommendations of a trained expert. Valuable 

suggestion for parents and teachers. 
Northcote: ‘ Christianity and Sex Problems.” 

Presents a sensible Christian view of remedy and pre- 
vention. 

Clifford G. Roe: “ Panders and their White Slaves.” 

A story of legal prosecutions and investigations. Use- 
ful for a broader intelligence among leaders. 

Winfield S. Hall: “ Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene.” 

Contains a clear cut, intellectual appeal to educated 
men, based on biological studies. 

Prince A. Morrow: “Social Diseases and Marriage.” 

A marvelous array of facts bearing upon the nature 

and contagion of vice diseases and a call to duty. 
Reginald Wright Kauffman: “The House of Bondage.” 

A story in fiction form of what may be true in number- 
less instances. Socialistie but stirring. 

The Survey. A Symposium in “The Right to be Well Born.” 
March 2, 1912. 
Vigilance. Published at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Educational Pamphlets of the American Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis. 

Educational Pamphlets of the American Purity Alliance. 

Educational Pamphlets of the International Committee of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 

Educational Pamphlets of the Health Education League. 


The City Church and Other Agencies 


References 


“Life of Dwight L. Moody,” by his son. 
Williams: “Life of Sir George Williams.” 

These two books give an inspiring account of the early 
Association work for young men im England and the 
United States. 

Lucy M. Moore: “Girls of Yesterday and To-day.” 

A vivid description of Christian activity of young 
women. 

Woods and Kennedy: “ Handbook of Settlements.” 

An indispensable book of reference, giving an account of 
all prominent social centers. 

Jane Addams: “ Twenty Years at Hull House.” 

A biographical story of intense interest and value. 
Robert A. Woods: “ The Poor in Great Cities.” 

Showing methods of work in Boston settlement houses. 
Lillian A. Betts: “ The Leaven in a Great City.” 

A challenge to scientific work and a record of victory. 
Hadley: “‘ Down in Water Street.” 

A book to furnish inspiration as long as rescue work is 
necessary in modern cities. 

Mary E. Richmond: “The Good Neighbor.” 

A brilliant exposition of an old story. An effort to help 
others to go and do likewise. 


CONSTRUCTIVE BOOKS 


FAMILY AND SOCIAL WORK Cloth .60 
Prof. E. T. Devine, Dir. N. Y. School of Philanthropy 


oe skilful interweaving of academic interests with the social ideal, 
religious motive and practical purpose.”—The Survey. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE TEENS Cloth $1.00 
Edited by John L. Alexander, Int’l S. S. Ass’n 


The very illuminating facts and suggestions resulting from a pains- 
taking study of the various phases of the teen age problem by the 
members of the Adolescent Commission appointed by the San Francisco 
Convention. A book that will well repay close study by everyone con- 
cerned in this difficult work. 


THE BOY AND THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Cloth $1.00 
John L. Alexander, Int’] S. S. Ass’n 


_ Presenting new methods of effective approach to the boy in his rela- 
tion to the Sunday school, including chapters on the latest phases of 
organization tending to develop in the highest degree the efficiency of 
the Sunday school. 


BOY LIFE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT Cloth $1.00 
Prof. G. W. Fiske, Oberlin College 


Professor Fiske’s published studies and years of actual experience 
with boys are crystallized in this book. Some of the problems discussed 
are boy life in the light of the race life, the boy and his instincts, his 
struggles for character, the epochs of boyhood and youth, clubs for 
boys, by-laws of boy leadership, the boy’s home and the boy’s religion. 


MEN AND RELIGION MOVEMENT 
BOYS’ WORK MESSAGE Cloth $1.00 


One of the most valuable “Messages of the Men and Religion Move- 
ment,” for in the potential citizen is to be found the widest oppor- 
tunity of the church in moulding new forces for permanent good. 


SOCIAL SERVICE MESSAGE Cloth $1.00 


The practical interpretation of individual and co-operative effort for 
civic and community betterment and the church’s need of vital contact 
with every part of the community in its effort to bring about a new 
social order which shall make no distinctions in its universal applica- 
tion of Christian brotherhood. 


PUBLICITY MESSAGE Cloth $1.00 


On the relation of the periodical press to religious work from a 
nation-wide standpoint. The common opportunity and the common ob- 
ligation of the church and the press and suggested means of adjust- 
ment which will further the co-operation of these two great factors in 
the promotion of Christianity. 


YOUR NEAREST BOOKSELLER WILL SUPPLY YOU 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
New York: 124 East 28th Street. London: 47 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


APPROVED AS EFFICIENT 


BOY TRAINING Cloth .75 
John L. Alexander, Editor. Int'l S. S. Ass’n 

This book is written by a group of experts having in mind 
the subject’s all-round development. The problem of boyhood 
is clearly set forth and the principles of adolescence and 
physiological grouping are fully discussed. 
FROM YOUTH INTO MANHOOD Cloth .50 

Winfield S. Hall 


The standard book on sexual hygiene, for boys eleven to 
fifteen years old. Every adolescent boy, his teachers, par- 
ents and friends need a copy of this book. 


SEX EDUCATION SERIES 


LIFE'S BEGINNINGS Cloth .25 
Winfield S. Hall, M.D., Northwestern University 
Explanations that enable boys from ten to fourteen to 

strive intelligently for wholesome manhood. 

DEVELOPING INTO MANHOOD Boards .25 
Winfield S. Hall, M.D., Northwestern University 


This book is designed to answer intelligently and authori- 
tatively the questions which occur to every boy during the 
period of adolescence. Teachers will find it especially help- 
ful in outlining a mare extended and detailed course in Eu- 
genics. 


SOCIAL EVIL AND METHODS of TREATMENT Boards .25 
Orrin G. Cocks, B.D., Sec’y Laity League for Soc’l Service 
A basis for discussion in groups of laymen. 


ENGAGEMENT AND MARRIAGE Boards .25 


Orrin G. Cocks, B.D., Sec’y Laity League for Soc’l Service 


The consideration of marriage as definitely related to social 
and economic conditions. A straightforward discussion of 
all that it involves. 
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ASSOCIATION PRESS 
New York: 124 East 28th Street. London: 47 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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